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FROM “THE SUNDAY AT HOME.” 


RoBERT HALL was born at Arnsby, 
near Leicester, May 2d, 1764. His 
father, who was descended from a re- 
spectable family of yeomen, long set- 
tled in Northumberland, was the pastor 
of a Nonconformist congregation in that 
place, and was a man of superior if not 
of remarkable powers. 

Robert was the youngest of fourteen 
children, and was distinguished from 
early infancy for that precocity which, if 
not a certain mark of after greatness, is 
seldom found wanting. He was not 
only a precocious child, beyond his 
years in quickness of thought, but, as 


is common in such cases, the mind in- 
habited so frail a tenement that it seemed 
to “o’er-inform its house of clay,” and 
to threaten to break it down before its 
time. In infancy he was taken out by 
his nurse into the new-plowed fields, 
under the impression that the smell of 
the mold just turned up is good for 
delicate constitutions. Hall’s earliest 
knowledge of letters was picked up ina 
churchyard, where-his nurse took him. 
Tottering over the grave-mounds and 
leaning against the gravestones, the lit- 
tle fellow began to spell out his letters 
in one ofthe strangest spelling-books 
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— the result, it is supposed, of prolonged 
pain and an overwrought intellect, — 
obliged him to resign his charge, and 
even to be placed for a little time under 
restraint. 

His recovery from this temporary 
eclipse of reason took place about the 
year 1806; and the affliction was blessed 
to a still deeper growth in grace, and a 
fresh discovery not only of his own 
need, but also of the fullness which is 
laid up forus in Christ Jesus. Hitherto 
his views of the source of grace had 
not only been dim and defective, but 
actually erroneous. He had learned, in 
the school of Moderatism in which he 
had graduated, that grace was only 
needed and given as a divine aid to as- 
sist the weak, imperfect endeavors of 
human nature after virtue; and that the 
source of supply of that grace was not 
a distinct Person, but only an influence 
or emanation from God. But with a 
deeper sense of what grace is in itself, 
he was led on to understand better the 
Person whois the God of allgrace. About 
this time he was first impressed with 
the fact that whenever in private prayer 
he was in the most deeply devotional 
frame of mind, most overwhelmed with 
the sense that he was nothing, and God 
was all in all, he always felt inclined to 
adopt a Trinitarian doxology. This cir- 
cumstance occurring frequently led him 
to connect together, as they evidently 
must be, the experience of grace with 
the distinct personality of the Holy 
Spirit as the Author of that grace. 

It was in this way that Hall, like Chal- 
mers, passed not all at once, but by 
stages of spiritual growth, into the full 
sense of the light and liberty of the glo- 
rious gospel of Jesus Christ. On his 
recovery from his second attack of men- 
tal disease, in 1809, Robert Hall wrote 
out a solemn dedication of himself to 
God, which is found among his collected 
writings. It became his habit to renew 
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the act annually, on the recurrence of 
his birthday. 

Mr. Hall, on his recovery from the 
attack which compelled him to resign 
his pastoral charge in Cambridge, spent 
some months among relatives and friends 
in Leicestershire. He resided at first at 
Arnsby, his native place, and afterward 
at Enderby, a pleasant and sequestered 
village five miles from Leicester, where, 
by leading a calm and tranquil life, amid 
scenes sweetened by early memories, 
he gradually recovered his health and 
strength, and so was prepared for a re- 
newed term of usefulness to the church. 

Robert Hall’s return to the active du- 
ties of the ministry was judiciously grad- 
ual. He did not attonce enter on the 
care and responsibility of a large pas- 
toral charge, but confined himself to 
preaching in some of the surrounding 
villages, and then occasionally to a small 
congregation assembling at a chapel in 
Harvey Lane, Leicester. This congrega- 
tion had once been under the charge of 
the celebrated Dr. Carey, before he had 
sailed for India; but had since dimin- 
ished, and at this time did not exceed 
two hundred and fifty members. As his 
strength increased he felt disposed to 
undertake the charge of this flock, which 
was pressed upon him, and finally de- 
cided to do so. In Leicester Robert 
Hall spent twenty years, the happiest, 
perhaps, as they were the most useful 
of his life. In Cambridge he may have 
been more celebrated, and.the center of 
a wider circle of intelligent and highly 
educated hearers ; but it is doubtful if 
his fame as a preacher would be long- 
enduring if we had only the recollections 
of his Cambridge ministry. He would 
be remembered as the author of an 
able “ Apology for the Freedom of the 
Press,” and an unrivaled “Sermon on 
Modern Infidelity,” which drew from 
Pitt the encomium that nothing like it 
since Demosthenes had ever been de- 
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livered. But, like “ Single-Speech Ham- 
ilton,” his fame for a single sermon 
would not have been worthy of his great 
powers or sacred calling. As a denun- 
ciation of the withering effects of Jaco- 
bin principles, the sermon was as mucha 
political as a religious production. This 
goes along way to explain its extraor- 
dinary popularity, not with Pitt only, or 
the upper classes in London, but also 
with the university and the bench of 
bishops. The sermon was on every ta- 
ble, and the author’s praises in every 
mouth. But after all it was a sermon to 
the times, and for this reason not to 
be placed on the same category with 
those masterpieces of the pulpit, — the 
sermons of Maclaurin, of Chalmers, or 
of Vinet. 

It was after his removal to Leicester 
that his great powers as a preacher be- 
‘gan to be seen in their full light. Be- 
fore this he had been too much of an 
essayist in the pulpit, — the greatest de- 
claimer of Johnsonese English and. John- 
sonese morality, but still, by his own 
confession in after years, only a de- 
claimer. 

“Yes, sir,” he said of his early days 
in Cambridge, “I aped Johnson, and 
I preached Johnson; and I am afraid 
with little more of evangelical sentiment 
than is to be found in his Essays: but 
it was youthful folly, and it was very great 
folly. I might as well have attempted to 
dance a hornpipe in the cumbrous cos- 
tume of Gog and Magog. My puny 
thoughts could not sustain the load of 
words in which I tried to clothe them.” 

But with his settlement at Leicester we 
may date that spiritual growth in under- 
standing by which he not only became an 
able minister of the New Testament, 
but also was put in possession of the 
only way to unlock the human heart to 
the gospel of the grace of God. His 


powers as a preacher unfolded, also, as 


his views of divine things deepened and 
matured. 
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We do not mean to say that Hallis to 
be classed in the highest rank of preach- 
ers, whose sermons carry with them 
stings to every conscience. To the last 
he was defective in this. Mr. Foster, in 
his judicious remarks on the character 
of Robert Hall as a preacher, observes 
that he lacked the power of individu- 
ality. He analyzed covetousness, for in- 
stance, and held up the vice itself to the 
contempt and scorn of his hearers ; 
but he did not make his hearers shrink 
into themselves and start as if the 
preacher was pursuing them into the 
recesses of their own heart, and there 
laying bare the chamber of imagery 
where every man was worshiping his 
idols and the secret of his heart. In 
this discriminating power of applying 
the truth to the consciences of his hear- 
ers, it can not be said that Hall ever 
rose to the rank of preachers like Grim- 
shaw and Berridge, much less Baxter 
and Bunyan. To the last there was the 
dress if not the spirit of the Academy 
about him.- Like Justin Martyr he had 
exchanged the philosopher for the sim- 
ple believer and loving worker for Christ; 
but the philosopher’s cloak still clung to 
him. 

It is generally the case that a writer 
is most sensitive to those blemishes in 
others. which he is fully conscious of in 
himself. Robert Hall recommended to 
other preachers the very excellence in 
which he felt that he came short of oth- 
ers in many respects his inferiors. Thus 
he recommends the preacher who aims 
at doing good to endeavor, above all 
things, to insulate his hearers, to place 
each of them apart, and render it impos- 
sible that he should escape by losing 
himself in the,crowd. It is thus that 
the Christian minister should endeavor 
to prepare the tribunal of conscience, and 
turn the eyes of every one of his hear- 
ers on himself. / 

In a fragment on village preaching 
Robert Hall points out this defect, which 
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he was probably not insensible to in him- 
self. ‘A notion prevails among some, 
that to preach the gospel includes noth- 
ing more than a recital or recapitulation 
of the peculiar doctrines of Christian- 
ity. If these are firmly believed and 
zealously embraced, they are ready to 
believe the work is done, and that all the 
virtues of the Christian character will 
follow by necessary consequence. Hence 
they satisfy themselves with recommend- 
ing holiness in general terms, without 
entering into its particular duties ; and 
this in such a manner as rather to pre- 
dict it as the result of certain opinions, 
than to enforce it on the ground of moral 
obligation. The conscience is not 
likely to be touched by general declama- 
tions on the evil of sin and the beauty 
of holiness, without delineation of char- 
acter. He must know little of hu- 
man nature who perceives not the cal- 
lousness of the human heart, and the 
perfect indifference with which it can 
contemplate the most alarming truths 
when they are presented in a general 
abstract form.” 

We have already remarked that Rob- 
ert Hall spent nearly twenty years at 
Leicester, — years of which there is little 
remarkable to record beyond the steady 
growth of his popularity in the town, as 
well as his fame as a preacher through- 
out the midland district. Mr. Hall mar- 
ried in 1808, shortly after his settlement 
in Leicester. The care of a tender and 
attached wife, and the pleasure of a 
household of young children, not only 
contributed to his own happiness, but 
also was the best remedy against the re- 
turn of any attack of mental malady, 
such as that which had laid him aside 
from his ministry in Cambridge. The 
charge of an increasing congregation, to 
accommodate which the chapel was twice 
enlarged, together with occasional jour- 
neys to speak and preach for societies in 
neighboring towns, seems to have fully 


occupied Robert Hall’s active mind dur- 
ing these twenty years. 

Considering that his life was one of 
continued pain, it is truly wonderful how 
long he bore up, and how much he did. 
Seldom could he hope to sleep on retiring 
to bed; and, after lying awake for hours 
tossing in pain, he would rise toward 
morning, and, stretched on two or three 
chairs, obtain a little relief by the change 
of position, and enjoy a light sleep, and 
with it a relief from pain. He used to 
say that he did not know that he was 
ever perfectly free from the conscious- 
ness of distressing sensations in the 
back, except now and then for a few 
minutes in the pulpit. It was under 
sufferings such as few men have ever 
endured that he not only lived on when 
others would have sunk, but also la- 
bored when others would have felt dis- 
charged from everything but the care of 
their health. This is indeed the dis- 
tinctive lesson of his life, —the lesson 
not merely of patient submission, but 
of active service under suffering. Al- 
lowing much for the natural power of 
will in an intellect so massive as that of 
Robert Hall, yet this complete mastery 
of the mind over the body can, in his 
case, only be regarded as a triumph of 
divine grace. 

Besides preaching those matchless 
sermons of which it is to be regretted 
that only a few brief reports or extracts 
remain, taken down by friends, and 
which Mr. Hall refused to correct, as he 
shrunk from the labor of using his pen 
as much as possible, there remains little 
to record of that twenty years’ ministry 
in Leicester. He wrote a few occasion- 
al reviews, tracts, and other pieces ; and, 
among other celebrated sermons, two in 
particular are connected with his ministry 
in Leicester. One “On the Discourage- 
ments and Supports of the Christian 
Minister,” the other “On the Death of 


the Princess Charlotte,” are among 
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the most celebrated productions of his 
pen. 

On Dr. Ryland’s death, in 1825, Rob- 
ert Hall was invited to succeed him in 
Bristol; and, after some anxious delib- 
eration and a most painful effort to break 
up old ties and part from an attached 
congregation at Leicester, he consented 
to take the move. Mr. Hall was now 
sixty-two years of age, and the after- 
noon of life had passed into the evening. 
With the shadows of age there were in- 
creasing infirmities. The pain of his 
internal complaint, a calculus in the kid- 
neys, the cause of which was never 
rightly ascertained until a post-mortem 
examination was made by his attached 
friend and physician, Dr. Pritchard, sel- 
dom gave him rest. Wherever he went 
and whatever he engaged in, he had to 
reckon upon fighting a fight of afflic- 
tions with his internal tormentor. His 
bodily frame, indeed, had become, as his 
friend Mr. Addington termed it, an in- 
ternal apparatus of torture. Yet such 
was his vigor of mind and elasticity of 
spirits that he was never known to give 
up an important engagement in conse- 
quence of a return of some fresh par- 
oxysm. 

At last this continued and consuming 
pain began to wear out the spirit whose 
endurance it could not break. Soon 
after his settlement in Bristol, he began 
to show symptoms of the break-up of 
his system. The indirect effects of his 
complaint brought on the infirmities of 
a premature old age. An irregular ac- 
tion of the heart set in, superinducing 
plethora, and consequently disabling him 
from taking exercise. The closing scene 
was one of bodily torment endured with 
a serenity which a martyr might have 
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envied, but which no philosophy could 
have carried him patiently through. “I 
presume,” he says, in one of his letters, 
“the Lord sees that I require more ham- 
mering and hewing than almost any other 
stone which he has selected for his spir- 
itual temple, and that this is the secret 
of his dealing with me.” Such was his 
acquiescence in the divine will. He re- 
tained his consciousness to the last, and 
may be said to have died at last exhaust- 
ed with agony, and the nerves of pain 
wrung to the point when they could en- 
dure no more. Yet he was sustained 
through it all by the sense that these 
were but “light afflictions, not worthy to 
be compared with the glory to be re- 
vealed in us.” It is affecting to think 
how, at times when the strong man was 
racked with agony, he would turn for 
support to the thought of Him who had 
endured not only greater physical ago- 
nies than his, but also the contradiction 
of sinners, and, darker still, the veiling 
of his Father’s countenance from him. 
At a time when opiates had almost lost 
their power of relieving his pain, he 
would turn to this thought, that great as 
his sufferings were, the sufferings of 
Christ were infinitely greater. The spir- 
itual lessons which that season of pro- 
longed agony brought with it we can 
only gather from his discourse with his 
family and friends, which was full of 
Christ, and full of joyful hope of soon 
being with him. Almost his last words 
were the cry, “Come, Lord Jesus, come.” 
He then hesitated, as if incapable of 
bringing out the last word, when one of 
his daughters anticipated him, saying, 
“quickly,” on which the dying saint 
gave her a look as of satisfaction that it 
was so. He died February 21, 1831. 
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BY REV. W. L. GAGE, 


IX. THE COMPLETED CONQUEST. 


 —— se 


MOUNT CARMEL, FROM THE NORTH. 


THE kings of Jerusalem, Hebron, 
Jarmuth, Lachish, and Eglon being 
slain and buried together in the cave of 
Makkedah, Joshua’s next step was to 
visit a portion of those cities, and others 
which were in more or less close alli- 
ance with them, and bring them, and 
with them all the southern part of Pal- 
estine, into subjection. Jerusalem was 
too strong a position to be taken. Its 
king had been taken and put to death, 
but that natural fortress was impregna- 
ble to all the skill or power which Josh- 
ua could command. Yet that was the 
only place that could offer resistance. 
We see the Israelites passing along the 
western base of the hill country, taking 
one place after another, all of them im- 
portant; first Libnah, its site unknown 
to us, but doubtless not far from the 
scene of the recent battle; then La- 
chish, its site displayed by the mass of 
ruins and rubbish bearing, in Lakis, the 


old name very slightly changed, —a place, 
then as now, on the regular highway 
down to Egypt; then Eglon, a little 
farther eastward, the present Ajlan, on 
the very slope of the Judzan hills ; then 
they pressed up the pass to Hebron, a 
point of great natural strength, and then 
westward to the city of Debir, whose ex- 
act site is unknown, but which was near 
neighbor to Hebron. These places, mere 
names to us now, with the exception of 
Hebron, were all that were worthy of 
taking high rank then as military posi- 
tions ; nearly all of them in the Shef- 
elah, or rich plain west of the hill coun- 
try, and formidable, it would seem, not so 
much from their natural position as from 
the number of people living in those fer- 
tile neighborhoods. The hill country 
was crowded with towns, it is true, but 
although their names are given to us by 
scores in the fifteenth chapter of Joshua, 
yet they must have been, taken singly, 
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small, and able to offer little resistance. 
More than all, there was no thorough al- 
liance in the south. The kings were like 
_ feudalchieftains ; each jealously guarded 
his little hill-city, with its fort and its 
cluster of houses, but the polity of the 
country admitted of no complete organi- 
zation against a mighty and compact 
body of invaders. | A few leading cities, 
Hebron, Eglon, Lachish, Libnah, and 
Debir, being taken, the whole of south- 
ern Palestine fell at once, and the con- 
cluding story of the conquest is summed 
up in a few lines in Josh. x. 40, et seq. 
“So Joshua smote all the country of the 
hills, and of the south, and of the vale, 
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and of the springs, and all their kings: 
. . . and Joshua smote them from 
Kadesh-barnea [in the Arabah, a few 
miles south-west of the Dead Sea] to 
Gaza [on the Mediterranean, the mod- 


.ern Ghuzzeh], and all the country of Go- 


shen [a name given, I think, to the rich 
plains west of the hills, the fertile tract 
where Lachish, Eglon, and Libnah lay] 
even to Gibeon.” 

Southern Palestine being reduced and 
brought under the sway of the Israel- 
ites, it required one vigorous blow more 
to bring the north into subjection. The 
want of any principles of coherence, any 
organic unity, among the petty chieftains 
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of the south, made those of the north 
draw together in a league far more com- 
prehensive than that which had allied 
the five kings whom Joshua slew at 
Makkedah. The story of that brief 
northern campaign is summarily given 
in the eleventh chapter of Joshua. Just 
where that city of Hazor was, whose 
king Jabin was the center of the great 
alliance, we do not know; the name 
was discovered by Burckhardt clinging 
to a village on the south-eastern slope of 
Hermon, yet the site is too far north. 
Were we to judge by natural fitness, no 
site is so likely as that one occupied by 


the ancient castle of Hunin, just under 
the shadow of Hermon, and hard by 
that noble spring of Banias, which is 
one of the most striking sources of the 
Jordan. In the time of the Saviour the 
city of Czesarea Philippi occupied nearly 
the same ground. There can never have 
been a time when that place must not 
have been of commanding importance. 
Still, Robinson’s conjecture that Hazor 
lay farther south, that it was on an emi- 
nence west of the southern part of Lake 
Huleh, the waters of Merom, appears, in 
view of all the circumstances at our 
command, most likely to be the correct 
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one. It may be, too, that a part of the 
prominence which Hazor takes in the 
Bible account may be owing to the skill 
and power of its king Jabin, whose name 
is specifically given us, while, with one 
exception, that of the chieftains allied 
with him is withheld. The names re- 
corded in Joshua eleventh are not all of 
them identified with places now known ; 
but enough is made out to show us how 
broad was that alliance which intended 
to sweep those Hebrew invaders from 
the land. It extended to Phenicia on 
the northward, to the foot of Carmel on 
the west, and even to the hights of Dor, 
south of Carmel; it comprised the fer- 
tile strip on the western shore of the Sea 
of Galilee, the Cinneroth, or Chinnereth, 
of Joshua’s narrative; it comprised the 
now unknown cities of Madon, Shimron, 
and Achshaph, and embraced territory 
belonging to the Amorites, the Hittites, 
the Perizzites, the Jebusites, and the 
Hivites. It is clear that it was a most 
formidable alliance, — one which no 
one but Joshua would have dared to 
oppose. The place where the great and 
decisive battle was fought was upon the 
western level shores of that marshy and 
stagnant lake known now as El! Huleh. 
Its shores are so flat, particularly on the 
north-west, as to allow free play for 
those dreadful chariots which the Israel- 
ites appear to have encountered there 
for the first time. Yet the tremendous 
impetuosity of Joshua seems to have 
given him an immediate advantage. The 
enemy fled, and were pursued westward 
as far as to Sidon, then a great and pow- 
erful Phenician city, to a place called Mis- 
rephoth-maim, apparently the place where 
the Leontes torrent breaks through the 
Lebanon range, and eastward as far as 
to the valley of Mizpeh, a term obscure 
indeed, but which may be interpreted as 
referring to the great valley of Bekaa, 
between Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon, the 
later Ccele-Syria of literature. This was 
the second great victory ; and the Scrip- 
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ture again tersely sums up the whole 
double conquest, that in the south and 
that in the north. The passage is in 
Josh. xi. 16, et seq. “So Joshua took all 
that land, the hills, and all the south 
country [the old patriarchal possessions], 
and all the land of Goshen [the rich 
plain, as I infer, west of the southern 
hill country], and the valley and the plain 
and the mountain of Israel [the whole 
hill country at the south], and the valley 
of the same: even from Mt. Halak, that 
goeth up to Seir [plainly one of the 
northern mountains of Edom], even unto 
Baal-gad [a heathen shrine consecrated 
to Baal] in the valley of Lebanon under 
Mount Hermon.” 

There remained nothing more but to 
sweep from the earth the surviving rem- 
nant of those ancient giants who had 
once mustered in great force east of the 
Jordan, but who had also lived in the 
country around Hebron. We find Joshua 
unearthing and destroying them at He- 
bron, at Debir, a city already conquered, 
lying west or south-west of Hebron, al- 
though not identified as yet, and at 
Anab, a place bearing at the present 
day its ancient designation, and lying 
among the hills a few miles south of 
Hebron. The only members of the 
Anakims who survived Joshua’s assault 
took refuge in the cities of the Philis- 
tines, which were too strong for the Is- 
raelites. We shall have to speak of 
them in another place; but now it is 
enough to say that with the exception of 
Gath they lay near the Mediterranean 
coast, west and south-west of the hill 
country which Joshua conquered after 
the battle of Beth-horon. 

Looking now at the general aspect of 
the land after the wonderfully brief and 
decisive conquest of Joshua, and at the 
time when it was broken up into the 
shares allotted to the tribes, we see that in 
truth it extended from Dan to Beershe- 
ba, and from the Mediterranean away 
eastward indefinitely beyond the Jordan. 
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Dan was at the southern base of Her- 
mon, not far from the scene of that great 
rout of Jabin and his allied forces. Beer- 
sheba we have already noticed, just 
where the hills of Judzea melt away into 
the desert. We see that in a certain 
‘sense the Israelites were masters of the 
whole country which they coveted, with 
the exception of the Philistine territory 
on the south-west, the rock of Jerusa- 
lem, and the territory contiguous to the 
southern portion of the Lebanon range. 
The thirteenth chapter of Joshua gives in 

its opening verses a brief but perfectly 
intelligible sketch of the territory which 
the great captain coveted, but which he 
was not strong enough to win. It would 
seem from that account that he had ex- 
pected to conquer the powerful city of 
Sidon, and to advance even to Aphek, a 
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city to be identified with the modern 
Afka, on the western slope of Lebanon. 
The fertile vale of Coele-Syria was not 
in his possession, and he could not feel 
content till he saw his nation master of 
the whole of that fruitful tract from the 
heathen shrine of Baal-gad, at the foot 
of Hermon, northward to where the val- 
ley narrows as one approaches the an- 
cient city of Hamath, where the Orontes 
cleaves its way in its northward course 
through a narrow mountain-pass. On 
the slopes of the Lebanon range lived 
the Giblites, an unconquered tribe ; and 
all the tract which we know as Phenicia 
was eagerly longed for by Joshua. In 
one word, the plain on the west of Pal- 
estine, and the mountain frontier of the 
north, were not subdued. 
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MARGARET'S GUEST. 


BY MISS E. E. LAY. 


MARGARET sat at her work alone: 
A silent, sorrowful life she led; 

The bloom of her youth and health had flown, 
And fortune had followed, and friends were dead. 


A little cot by the dusty road, 
And a few cheap comforts, were all she had ; 
A neighbor or two, and the love of God, — 
There was no other love to make her glad. 


Summer had never a lovelier day ; 

Her windows were open the bright hours long; 
And Margaret listened from over the way 

The music of household mirth and song. 


It seemed an echo of long-past years, 
And sadly at length she turned away ; 

“I wish,” she sighed, through the bursting tears, 
“TI too could have a guest to-day!” 


She rose and trimmed her nosegay, and then 
She set in order her simple room, 

And brushed her faded garments again, 
And sighed anew, “There is none to come! 


There is none to come; but if I had lived 
. In Bible times, far over the sea, 
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I’m sure if I’d been s0 lonely and grieved, 
The loving Jesus had come to me. 


I’m sure he had come, and from that hour 
I’d never been sick or sorrowful more ; 
Oh, where is the wondrous love and power. 

‘That blessed the needy in days of yore!” 


She went again to her task forlorn, 
But her feeble fingers were wearily slow, 

Till a sweet thought came, of her longings born, 
And moved her lips with a murmur low. 


“What if the Saviour were with us still, 
Walking and talking like other men! 

What if his form should come over the hill, 
And pause to speak to a child, — and then 


How I should listen. the click of the gate, 
The fall of a foot, the knock at the door! 

Never was friend with a guest so elate ; 
Never was visit so welcome before. 


I would set his chair in the cheeriest place, 
And think how to serve and please him best; 
But how could I look in his holy face, 
Or offer my hand to a sinless guest? 


I’m glad he could know my heart, and see 
All its impulses, all its fear; 
And if I should speak as he spoke to me, 
He would know the meaning of every tear, — 


The weak frame bent to a heavy task, 
The life crushed low by a bitter thrall, — 
He’d see the worst; but I think he would ask, 
And tenderly let me tell him all; 


All the sorrow and struggle and cross; 

The longing for good that might have been; 
The pain, the poverty, and the loss; 

The terrible waste and woe of sin. 


All? it would weary a patient ear ;” 
And Margaret wept without the sigh. 
“T’d trouble no further a friend so dear, 

But joyfully wait the kind reply. 


Oh, methinks I can see him now! 

Strange how my heart grows strong and calm! 
Eyes full of pity, and tenderest brow, 

Voice of music, and words of balm. 
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So would we talk of the holiest things, 
Sinner and Saviour, —I at his feet, — 
All that the Friend to the friendless brings, 
Till evening had made the day complete. 


Then perhaps he would let me do 
Some little service of need or cheer; 

My bread and water suffice for two, 
Or a royal feast, if the Lord is here. 


I know how the household of Bethany felt 
When Jesus had tarried a night with them; 
And how the sufferer wept and knelt, 
When she had touched his garment’s hem.” 


The voice dropped low, but soft on her lips 
Lay a tender smile, like a speechless prayer, 
And a solemn light in her eyes’ sad deeps, 
As though they had looked on a’spirit there. 


Margaret sat with her vision sweet, 
Till daylight had faded in dusk away ; 
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Then her heart sang over, in glad repeat, 
“T too have had a guest to-day !” 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE STORY OF ZADOC HULL,” ETC. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE TRUE AND THE DECEITFUL 
WITNESS. 


‘A true witness delivereth souls; but a deceitful 
witness speaketh lies.”’ 

“ He winketh with his eyes, he speaketh with his 
feet, he teacheth with his fingers.” 

Ir was the hour for the Freshmen’s 
first regular recitation. With anxious 
punctuality most of Cyril’s division were 
already gathered near the door of their 
recitation-room, talking in low tones, 
making acquaintance with each other. 
Some, a little apart, with open books, 
were at the last minute still studying. 
Among these was John Seelye, who had 
got into college by the force of such ter- 
ribly hard work during the last eight 
weeks as few could have endured. And 
now he will be obliged to work just as 
hard to maintain his position. Cyril 
was glad to see him again. Although 


he knew so little of him, he felt a cu- 
rious respect and sympathy for him. 
He had an instinct that this was a 
man whose liking and approbation were 
worth having. He had never found it a 
mistake to express any kindly feeling 
that came into his heart, and he medita- 
ted getting near John when they should 
pass in at the door, and expressing his 
pleasure at seeing him there. But while 
he was thinking of this, a heavy hand 
was laid upon his shoulder, and looking 
up he saw his other examination ac- 
quaintance, Tom Raddon. 

“Halloo, old fellow,” he cried, heartily 
shaking Cyril’s hand. ‘“ How are you? 
Glad to see you!” 

“Thank you,” said Cyril, pleasantly ; 
“I’ve been looking round to see if I 
should find you here.” He did not say, 
however, that he had experienced a little 
feeling of relief at not finding him. “It 
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begins to look jolly here,” he added, 
“ now that all the fellows have got to- 
gether.” 

“Yes,” said Tom; but then looked 
down at the Legendre in his hand, and 
seemed a little doubtful. “If it wasn’t 
for these things, you know,” he contin- 
ued. “But I suppose you're all right 
there; you found it as easy as fun. 
Well, I hope I’m posted too, this once ; 
I’d like to make a fair start the first day. 
If they’d only let me have the figure! 
They say they’ll only give a fellow the 
number of the proposition here to start 
upon. Old Easiegoe, where I prepared, 
always used to let us have the figure. 
I don’t know how I shall remember any- 
thing without it. I say,” —as the tutor 
made his appearance, and the crowd 
moved after him into the recitation-room, 
— “if you see me running aground, just 
give me a shove.” 

The recitation was likely to go pretty 
smoothly that day, of course. Almost 
all, like Tom, were anxious to run well 
at the beginning of the race. There 
was probably many a Freshman, with 
the unusual consciousness of knowing 
his lesson, who would have been quite 
disappointed at not being called upon 
to recite. But the tutor, understanding 
the state of the case, seemed to light by 
instinct upon those least likely to be flu- 


ent. Among the first called up was 
John Seelye. He rose and gave the 
proposition correctly, though slowly, 


and as if to bring out each word in its 
order required a separate effort of mem- 
ory. Then, as he went forward to the 
black-board to demonstrate, the fellows 
near heard him take a long breath, as if 
about to set himself to a very hard 
task. He took the chalk and began 
well, proceeding through the first half 
of the proof without any trouble. Then 
came a part of the demonstration begin- 
ning from a new point, and his memory 
could not at once recall the connecting 
link that bound it to what had gone be- 
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fore. He paused, looking disturbed, 
and knitting his brow in the effort of 
thought to recall the lost idea. Wheth- 
er he would have been successful we 
can not tell, for at that minute a good- 
natured little fellow, who sat close by 
the black-board, whispered the words 
that held the hint John’s mind was in 
search of. He supposed, however, that 
John did not hear them, from his behav- 
ior. He laid down the chalk and 
turned directly away from the board. 
“J can not do it, sir,” he said to the 
teacher, and returned to his seat. His 
face looked somewhat dark and severe, 
for there was great regret, not unmin- 
gled with anger, in his heart. His foot- 
ing in college was so precarious, every 
failure weighed against his being al- 
lowed to remain. He was sure that if 
he had been left to himself he should 
not have failed, but as it was, no other 
alternative had been left him. He could 
not proceed without making use of an- 
other man’s knowledge as his own, and 
both pride and principle were too strong 
in his mind to let him do that. No un- 
lucky accident should force him into 
deceit, even for all the benefits of the 
whole college course. So what was 
offered as a kindness proved a misfor- 
tune to him; but he bore it in silence, 
and no one in the class-room knew 
how much vexation he was trying to 
subdue. Cyril was sorry to see him 
fail, and so was the teacher. The young 
man who had prompted him muttered, 
“Stupid of him not .to hear!” The 
proposition was given to another, who 
finished it fluently. 

Meanwhile Tom Raddon had been 
attracted by a beautiful chronometer 
that one of his neighbors had pulled 
out, and was intent upon examining it, 
asking questions about it of its owner 
in not very subdued whispers. To that 
he probably owed it that he was the next 
man called up. So much engaged was 
he that he was startled when aroused to 
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* 
the consciousness that his name had 


been spoken, and rose to his feet in some 
confusion. “ Proposition twenty-ninth,” 
demands the tutor. Tom can not col- 
lect his wits. He thinks he knew 
which one that was a minute ago, but 
now it has slipped from his mind. He 
looks imploringly down at Cyril, who, as 
the fates would have it, because their 
names follow in alphabetical order, is to 
be his seatmate in class and in chapel 
for the next four years. Cyril is ap- 
parently quite unconscious of Tom’s 
perplexity. His eyes are bent upon the 
white wristband which has pushed itself 
down below his sleeve, and upon which 
he is making a few swift lines with his 
pencil. Now he changes his position, 
and throws the hand with the exposed 
cuff carelessly down upon his knee. In 
the midst of Tom’s bewilderment his 
eyes fall upon it. Lo, there is the figure 
of proposition twenty-ninth! He catch- 
es the clue at once, and his presence of 
mind is restored with his memory. He 
begins and ends his recitation with per- 
fect success, and takes his seat with the 
triumphant certainty that he has, as he 
expresses it, “made arush.” The un- 
derhand help he has received does not 
seem to take anything from his satisfac- 
tion with himself ; on the contrary, he is 
delighted with his quickness in accept- 
ing it, and with Cyril’s adroitness in 
offering it. 

Well, there is again excuse to be 
made for Tom. Who could expect him 
to abhor such a little cheat, when from his 
very childhood he had heard his father 
boast more over dishonest profits than 
any other, and seen him chuckle over 
the advantages he gained from the igno- 
rance of poor John Chinaman, and give 
him drink in order to draw him into un- 
just and cruel contracts? But for that 
Cyril’s guilt seems the greater. There 
was no such palliation for his conduct ; 
the example set before him had been 
shining white, the teaching faithful and 


grave. Yet he, who knew the light, de- 
liberately put out his hand and’ pushed 
his brother farther on into the darkness. 
I wonder that diagram, as he sketched it, 
did not illustrate for him a moral instead 
of a mathematical truth, and that he did 
not substitute words of a new meaning 
for those Tom was reciting so fluently. 
Why did they not run in his mind some- 


thing in this wise ?— 


Two sins whose motives are parallel 
and tending in the same direction are 
egual to each other. 

Let A B, the desire of favor, and B C, 
the wish toseem adroitand knowing, unite 


F 
to form my sin; and let DE, the love 
money, and E F, the wish to seem gener- 
ous, unite to form Ananias’. Then, since 
A B is parallel to D E, and B C to 
EF, and the sins they result in alike 
tend to deception, those sins are equal, 
and their capacity for sorrowful conse- 
quences as great, etc. 

Perhaps you will call that a very 
strained and fanciful statement; but 
nevertheless it seems to me the fact is 
as true as any in Euclid. 

But Cyril had never trained himself 
to apply great principles to small affairs, 
and evilexample and the desire to be 
popular helped him to overlook what 
was wrong in such habits as these. He 
did feel a little uncomfortable about 
what he had just done, but that was not 
so much because of its sinfulness as on 
account of the fact that he had put an- 
other bond between Tom and himself, 
when he had not quite made up his 
mind that he wanted to continue the in- 
timacy. But he comforted himself with 
thinking that one could not have too 
many friends, and that he could no 
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doubt shake off this one easily enough 
when he became troublesome. 

The recitation-hour passed away, and 
the tutor’s word of dismissal set the 
class dispersing. Cyril was again look- 
ing toward John Seelye, but Tom had 
already got his powerful arm about his 
friend’s shoulder, and was pulling him 
toward the staircase. Tom was eager 
to pour out his exultation over his own 
and Cyril’s cleverness, and Cyril must 
perforce pass on and hear it. 

But before we go with them, let us 
stop a minute and listen to what John 
Seelye is saying to the youth who sat 
beside the black-board when John was 
trying to recite. At the dismissal of the 
class he went across the room and took 
the lad by the button-hole. There was 
great earnestness in John’s face, but 
not a trace of vexation now. He might 
have come to express his thanks for a 
kindly intention, for all that his counte- 
nance showed to the contrary. But he 
said, looking down from the hight of 
his six feet and his twenty-one years 
upon the youngster of seventeen, “I 
want to tell you something, my lad. 
Don’t you ever again, as long as you 
live, offer to help me, or any other man, 
with a present of a lie.” 

Nollie Stavins looked at him in utter 
astonishment. He could not at first 
comprehend his meaning. 

“Oh!” he said, at last, recovering 
from his surprise. “Why, I just gave you 
ahint! I thought you’d be glad of it.” 

evesr iknow; “but Itell’ you"l 
can’t be glad to make show of another 
man’s goods for my own, whether it’s 
his knowledge or anything else. You 
meant it kindly ; I thank you for that. 
But the next time you’ve got a good 
feeling toward anybody, don’t you let 
the devil get hold of it for an instru- 
ment to help make a cheat of you and 
your friends. Yow’re a traitor to it if 
you do, and go against the very ends for 
which God gave it to you.” 
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Stavins began to look serious, though 
not displeased. “ An’t you too strict ?” 
he asked. 

“No, I am not,” said John, with de- 
cision. “I love the truth always. I 
believe the man that won’t stick to it in 
every little thing, before you know it his 
whole character will be unsound. If 
you'll remember that, you won’t do again 
what you did for me to-day, nor you 
won’t be angry with me for speaking 
about it.” 

“Tam not angry,” said Stavins, who 
was an earnest and well-meaning little 
fellow. “I believe you’re right, and 
I’m glad you spoke.” 

Ah, if Cyril had only heard these — 
words of John, or rather if he had had 
such a spirit! If he, with such ear- 
nestness and uprightness, had spoken 
like things to Tom Raddon, what a happy 
thing it might have been for them both! 

Instead, if we follow them as they 
pass out, we find Cyril thoughtlessly lay- 
ing more snares, instead of making 
straight the path for his own and his 
companion’s feet. A number of the 
young men had joined them, some at- 
tracted by Cyril’s bright face, and some 
by Tom’s tall figure and dashing dress, 
and the boisterous spirits in which he 
was indulging. “Hold my hat,” he 
cried, “while I stand on my head, in 
honor of that bully rush!” 

Some one caught the hat, and down 
went Tom’s great head, with all its 
black, shaggy locks, into the green 
grass, while his long legs slowly ele- 
vated themselves in air. A shout of 
laughter broke forth at the absurdity of 
the maneuver. “There,” said Tom, 
picking himself up, “I'll do that for you 
again whenever you say, Rivers! Did 
you see the cute way he helped me out 
of a scrape, boys ?” 

“No; how was that?” 
others, greatly amused. 

Tom seized Cyril’s unwilling arm, 
pushed up the coat-sleeve, and showed 


asked the 
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the diagram marked upon the white 
cuff, explaining volubly how much at a 
loss he had been, and how it had helped 
him. They all listened with laughing 
interest ; there was not one who seemed 
to consider the matter in any way a se- 
rious one. 

“Tt was cleverly done,” said one. “I 
shall be on the look-out for your wrist- 
bands, too, Rivers.” 

“1 should say,” said another, shrewd- 
ly, ‘that was a trick which would serve 
one’s self as well as other people, eh, 
Rivers ?” 

“T suppose it might,” said Cyril, smil- 
ing; “but I never tried using it in that 
way. It’s one I keep expressly to lend. 
It’s not so good as the one I keep for 
myself, which is to learn my lessons ; 
but I can tell you another I used to see 
at school that beats the wristband 
dodge, if you want one for your own 
benefit.” 

“What’s that? tell us that!” cried 
Tom. 

““Who’s got shiny boots?” said Cy- 
ril, looking down at the various pairs of 
feet clustered near him. Tom put for- 
ward one of his, and showed a gigantic 
boot highly varnished. 

“Just the thing!” said Cyril, laugh- 
ing. “Rest it up there on the fence, 
will you?” 

Tom obediently mounted it to the top 
rail, quite regardless of jokes and laugh- 
ter at the expense of its size, some one 
calling it a “guffin,” and another bid- 
ding him take it down just a minute so 
that he could get a view of the chapel 
clock. 

“Tt’s an understanding of the first 
order,” said Tom, good-naturedly. 

“Yes,” said Cyril; “and_I’ll show 
you how to make it serve you better 
than the one you keep in the upper story. 
See here, now!” and producing a soft 
lead-pencil he began tracing diagrams 
upon the surface of the boot. Then, 
turning it so that the light would strike 
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upon it, the dark lines were plainly 
visible. 

“It’s as plain as the book!” cried 
Tom, delighted ; “and no more chance 
of Agin’s seeing it than of his seeing 
what’s inside your head!” 

“ You see,” said Cyril, “ you just take 
your foot up in your lap and appear to 
be examining the make or the wear of 
your shoe, and you can be studying your 
lesson all class-time. And when you 
stand up to recite, if you should be look- 
ing thoughtfully down upon the floor, 
why, there wouldn’t be anything very 
suspicious in that, you know.” 

“T vow, ll try it to-morrow!” cried 
Tom. 

“ And so will I!” said another. 

Cyril looked up, still lightly smiling, 
and yet a little disturbed. “ No,” said 
he, putting up his pencil, “I guess I 
wouldn’t. I only just showed you for 
fun. It used to make sport among the 
boys trying it in the grammar school 
at home. But I tell you it’s a better 
trick, and considerably less trouble in 
the long run, to learn one’s lessons ; 
there’s no danger of its ever falling 
through, you see.” 

“Yes; that’s all very well for you to 
say,” said Raddon; “but I an’t smart 
enough to learn that trick, so it’s well 
you’ve got others to teach me. I don’t 
believe I should have got here if it 
hadn’t been for you; so don’t you think 
now the responsibility of keeping me 
here kind o’ rests on you?” 

“Nonsense! I hope not!” cried 
Cyril hastily. ‘“ Come, don’t let’s stand 
loitering here; come on and pass ball.” 

He pulled a base-ball from his pock- 
et, and they went to another part of the 
grounds to play. Cyril threw himself 
into the exercise, and soon forgot the 
mischief he had been scattering. 

But it was not lost so quickly as it 
slipped out of his memory. Two days 
after this, Tom insisted on taking Cyril 
up to his room to show him something. 


roo 


There Cyril found a huge pair of boots 
upon the table; and Tom, taking them 
to the window, showed how neatly he 
had copied out upon-them all the dia- 
grams of his lesson. 

“There!” said he, triumphantly, 
“now I’m prepared to make arush. I 
can go down and play billiards with an 
easy mind.” 

Cyril stood looking at the boots witha 
half-smile upon his face, but with a very 
uncomfortable feeling in his heart, never- 
theless. ‘“ You’ve forgotten something, 
Raddon,” he said, carelessly. 

VWihatisauetiiatia: wees Cyent) Oi) rescue 
thought I’d got them all there.” 

“Yes; but what good will they do 
you without the numbers? You have 
not numbered them.” 

“Thunder ! what a fool I am!” ex- 
claimed Tom. ‘I’m too stupid to do 
my own cheating without the help of 
your wit. Where’s that book ?” 

By this time the unpleasant feeling 
was growing stronger in Cyril’s mind, 
and he did not assist in the search for 
the book among the mass of things upon 
the table. 

“Look here, Tom,” he said; “never 
mind the book ; I wouldn’t get the num- 
bers ; let it go. You can learn to: do 
without the figures as well as any of 
us. And if you get used to going on 
by such ways as these, it'll be awful 
rough for you at examination.” 

Ah, Cyril! with all the teaching you 
have had, can you do nothing better than 
to urge motives of policy so feebly? If 
you had but a tithe of John Seelye’s love 


_ of the plain principles of right, and the. 


least spark of his boldness in proclaim- 
ing them, who knows how they might 
lay hold upon Tom’s untaught heart! But 
he will not heed your timid whisper of 
prudence and caution. 

He looked at Cyril in surprise, and 
then scowled and grew sulky. ‘What! 
have all that trouble for nothing? No, 
I won’t. It’s well enough for you to say 
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you would and you wouldn’t ; you don’t 
need to. But I tell you I caw’¢ learn to 
do without the figures; I might study 
myself blind and I should never be sure , 
of my lesson. And as for the examina- 
tion, it may go hang!” 

And so saying, Tom angrily pitched 
the heap of books upon the table right 
and left, brought forth the FEuclid 
and slammed it down witha bang, by 
way of letting off his irritation. Cyril 
stood still a minute, and watched him 
turning the leaves. He said to himself 
that he had now, at all events, done his 
duty in remonstrating with Tom, but 
that there could be no use in trying to 
do anything with a fellow of that de- 
scription ; one must just let him go his. 
own way. He staid a few minutes, till, 
by a little pleasant talk, he had won him 
out of his fit of ill-humor, and then went 
away. 


CHAS PSE Rees 


THE POPULAR MAN. 

“The backslider in heart shall be filled with his 
own ways; and a gocd man shall be satisfied from 
himself.”’ 

A DAY ortwo after the events recorded 
in the last chapter, Tom came and seat- 
ed himself in Cyril’s room, evidently 
with some plan in his mind which he 
wanted to unfold. 

“Rivers,” said he, “what are you 
going to do about the initiation?” He 
meant the so-called initiatory exercises, 
through which the Sophomores, some 
night this week, were going to put the 
new-comers, tossing them in a blanket 
and playing upon them their practical 
jokes, or forcing them, if they preferred, 
ton stend!a treaty? 

“Why, take it as it comes, I sup- 
pose,” said Cyril, smiling. “I’m not 
afraid of a blanket, if it’s a strong one, 
nor of sham coffins and sepulchers, 
either.” 

“Nor J,” said Tom; “but then I 
rather think it’s a more satisfactory 
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thing to all concerned, if a fellow chooses 
to treat. I’d about as lief be sitting 
down to a comfortable supper of wood- 
cock and hot oysters, making the fellows 
happy, if they are Sophs, as to be pitched 
round the streets blindfold, very likely 
getting mad and stirring ’em up to haze 
me real rough.” 

“Very well of you, too,” said Cyril. 
“I'd advise you to treat, by all means.” 
He knew, as no doubt Tom did, that the 
latter was a marked man with the Soph- 
omores, both on account of his noisy, 
boastful manners, and the enormous 
wealth it was said he had at com- 
mand. It had been resolved that he 
should treat very generously, or be 
roughly handled. 

“Then,” said Tom, ‘‘ will you go with 
me, and make a joint thing of it?” 

“Why, no,” said Cyril, much sur- 
prised and somewhat discomposed at 
such a proposition. “I can’t afford to 
treat.” 

“Confound it!” said Tom, “you 
know I don’t mean that. I just want 
you to come along with me, and have it 
one treat, —a joint thing. You know how 
to do such a thing, and I don’t. You 
know how to make a gentlemanly affair ; 
but if it’s only me they'll act like Injuns 
over a war-feast. If I’ve got the ‘rocks’, 
can’t you lend me your brains? I can’t 
manage it by myself; I shouldn’t get 
decent treatment for all my pains, and 
there’d be some kind of a row out of it. 
Why-can’t you come with me?” 

“ Because I can’t,” said Cyril, slow- 
ly. But, made in this way, the offer did 
not seem so impossible to accept, and it 
was not without its temptations. It 
would have been nothing to him, but 
lately, to have had it known among the 
fellows that he was too poor to soften 
his initiation with a treat, and help estab- 
lish good feeling between his class and 
the next higher ; and, as we have seen, 
he had just acknowledged it to Tom. 
But he had not done so without a twinge 
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of annoyance ; his ideas were lowering, 
with his aims, since he left his father’s 
influence. Cyril’s uncertainty about de- 
siring to be named among Tom’s inti- 
mates had also vanished. He had not 
lived more than seventeen years in the 
sordid atmosphere of this world, without 
perceiving that there was something 
magical in the power of a millionaire. 
He saw that Tom, by virtue of his 
wealth, and also of, his high spirits and 
native strength of character, was going to 
take a better social standing in the class 
than Cyril had at first thought possible. 
In the little college world he was going 
to be a man of some consideration. 
It would, at least, be nothing to be 
ashamed of to be ranked among his 
companions. Then what Tom had said 
of the necessity of his help both flat- 
tered and tempted Cyril. Here was an 
opportunity of shining. Cyril was con- 
scious of social talents, of a ready wit, 
and a sort of enthusiasm in sport, that 
always pleased. Moreover, it was true 
that he had a gift at managing such 
sport, and could keep order, as Tom 
said, where the latter’s displeasure and 
growling would be apt to turn the whole 
affair into a wild riot. But then, how 
could he let Tom pay for what was called 
their joint treat? He was conscious 
that would be unwise, if not disgraceful. 

“Tf you won’t join,” said Tom, scowl- 
ing, ‘‘I] won’t have any treat. I’ll stand 
the hazing.” 

Cyril looked at his dogged, frowning 
face, and was troubled. “ They’ll be 
rough on you, Tom,” he said; “it won’t 
do at all. They know you're rich, and 
it’s said round among the fellows that 
they expect a first-rate treat of you.” 

“Confound ’em! I don’t care. If you 
do, you might just come with me. I 
know one thing: if they’re rough on me 
I'll show ’em ¢haz, in a way they won’t 
like ;” and Tom pulled from his pocket 
a small revolver, with shining silver or- 
naments and polished wood. 
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“But that is not fair!” said Cyril, 
surprised and alarmed. “I say, Rad- 
don,” — reaching out for it anxiously, — 
“give me that to keep till the initiation 
is over!” 

“No, I won’t; and what’s more, I 

vow I’ll have it in my pocket that night, 
unless yowll promise to come to my 
treat.” 
Cyril was perplexed and half angry. 
Tom’s willful hanging upon him and 
teasing him in this way was, how- 
ever, only the result he might have ex- 
pected from unkind kindness to him 
the day they first met, and since. 

“Come,” said Tom, perceiving his 
irresolution, “be friendly, and do a fel- 
low a favor, can’t you?” 

“To keep you from hanging your- 
self!” said Cyril, vexed, and yet laugh- 
ing. 

But Tom saw that he had carried the 
day. 

“Exactly,” said he. “ And now it’s 
all settled, come down and play billiards 
with us.” 

“No,” said Cyril; “I brought some 
books from the library two days ago, 
that I have hardly looked into.” 

“Oh,” groaned Tom, between a sigh 
and a yawn, ‘“‘books! I’m told I came 
here to read books as well as study ’em. 
I went over to the library and asked the 
‘seed’ there to give me something to 
enlighten me about the politics of this 
country ; and he told me I’d best read 
somebody on common law, and some- 
body on the Constitution, and some- 
body’s Thirty Years in the United 
States’ Senate, and more besides. I said 
I’d take all he mentioned; how should 
I know some of ’em were so big? Gra- 
cious! I thought I’d never get ’em 
lugged up to my room. I’m bound to 
do something to be the man my father 
expects; but hang me if I can go 
through all those, besides the Greek, 
and Euclid!” 

Cyril was amused, but he kept a sober 
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face. “It’s good reading,” said he “I 
shouldn’t wonder if you liked it if you'd 
once set to work at it. Better not go 
down to play billiards, but just try the 
‘Thirty Years’ instead.” 

“Better not!” Is that all, Cyril? 
Can you not tell him why he’d better 
not? Tell him here are four long even- 
ing hours given to him by God ; that he 
has had recreation enough to-day; that 
he bowled after dinner when he should 
have studied his Euclid, and played 
bazique in his room this morning when 
he should have been writing his Latin 
prose, and lounged away many precious 
minutes between the occupations of the 
day. Teli him that if he wastes now 
these last hours, so full of opportunity, 
before the nightfall comes to end the 
chance to work, that if in them he wears 
away in frivolous excitement any more 
of the strength of the good mind God 
gave him,—dims in them the likeness it 
was made to bear,—his Father and 
Creator will hold him fearfully responsi- 
ble for the sin ; tell him how he will him- 
self one day grieve over the irretrievable 
loss. You are not ignorant, Cyril. Why 
will you not bethink yourself and tell 
him? 

But Cyril has no other word of warn- 
ing than his careless “better not ;” and 
Tom pays no heed to that. He says 
there is going to be a game for the 
championship in his club, between the 
two best players, and that he must be 
there to see; and so he goes away. 

The intimacy between these two, so 
unlike in character, tastes, and breed- 
ing, grew fast in the following days. 
Tom not only depended much on Cyril, 
but he showed for him a sincere admi- 
ration and affection that pleased and 
flattered him, and was not without its 
effect in causing a return of love. Yet 
by Cyril’s help Tom stood in a false po- 
sition ; he had got into college only half- 
prepared. Therefore he justly felt that 
Cyril bore a sort of responsibility for 
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him. It would not have mattered much, 
perhaps, if he had been at all industri- 
ous, —if he even did as well as he had re- 
solved todo. But he could not govern 
himself. Indolence and the love of 
pleasure were too strong for him. There 
were companions to solicit him to sports 
of every kind, some of them very near 
to vice, and poverty imposed on him no 
salutary check. So the struggle to get 
a little farther toward his aim, yet to 
live without the least self-denial, was 
every day being fought over with him. 
When he was threatened with too dis- 
graceful defeat, then he ran to Cyril for 
assistance. Cyril sometimes tried to 
help him in a lawful way, but oftener, 
being himself full of occupations, gave 
him his own Latin prose exercises and 
demonstrated problems to copy, without 
any apparent compunctions. 

Whatever reluctance might have lin- 
gered in Cyril’s mind to join Tom in his 
treat vanished in the excitement of the 
hour when initiation night came on. 
Tom, to make sure of his plan, was in 
Cyril’s room when the masked Sopho- 
mores invaded it in search of the 
“Freshmen.” But what representations 
he made to them Cyril cared little, at 
that moment, in the anticipation of 
sport. The two were blindfolded and 
marched down the street together, lec- 
tured all the way with mock counsels 
and absurd admonitions, and obliged to 
answer impertinent inquiries into the 
state of the Freshman’s purse and ward- 
robe, and into his circumstances and 
condition generally. Cyril was just in 
the mood to make happy replies, full of 
good-nature, yet keen and fearless, so 
that Tom’s disposition to grow foolishly 
sulky at being treated like a juvenile 
was laughed away, and the mirth of the 
whole party lost any element there might 
have been in it of malicious teasing, and 
became genial and friendly. Tom and 
Cyril being taken into some restaurant, 
as they perceived by the heat and smell, 
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were seated at a table and commanded 
to make a speech of welcome to their 
self-bidden guests, and to order them re- 
freshments. This latter duty Tom per- 
formed with reckless liberality, ordering 
the choicest viands the house could sup- 
ply, while Cyril, quite as ready for his 
part, climbed upon a chair and began 
a speech. He knew how to suit the 
taste of his audience; he had entered 
heartily into the mirthful spirit of the 
occasion, and he had a ready wit and 
fluent tongue. He expressed his broth- 
erly welcome and his pompous offer of 
hospitality in an absurd jargon of stilted 
and poetic phrases, mingled with Greek 
and Latin quotations, and set off with 
the choicest college slang. It was full 
of happy allusions to college jokes and 
customs and characters, and occasion- 
ally, under high-flown compliments to 
the auditors, covered some sly hit upon 
them, which was too good not to be par- 
doned. There were many other parties 
of young men in the room, all of whom 
were attracted to listen, and when Cyril 
came down from his chair he was ap- 
plauded with cries of ‘Well done, 
Freshie! well done!” “ Bully for the 
Fresh!” Tom and he, having first 
been obliged to drink the health of the 
Sophomore class, were then allowed to 
take off their blinders, and condescend- 
ingly invited to eat, drink, and make 
themselves at home.~ And as the feast pro- 
ceeded, not all the sham dignity of the lit- 
tle party could disguise the fact that they 
found Cyril, the Freshman, very good 
company. Toward the close of the even- 
ing he mounted the ch-ir again, and not 
having the blinder this ‘ime to hide his 
bright eyes and facile countenance, began 
describing the various members of the fac- 
ulty, in the act of expressing their strict- 
ures upon such demonstrations as were 
setting the college in an uproar to-night; 
mimicking the anxious sigh of one, the 
patient gravity of another, the sharp in- 
dignation of a third, and giving little 
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oddities of manner and figure, little 
tricks of speech and tone, with so much 
faithfulness that the delighted young 
men could call out the name of each one 
personified, as the actor made him ap- 
pear in his turn upon the stage. 

This put the climax to his glory and 
popularity for the evening. Nothing 
could exceed Tom’s delight at the per- 
formance; and the report of it gained 
Cyril great renown among his class- 
mates. He became, from that evening, 
one of the most conspicuous and ad- 
mired among them. But it was no good 
fortune. So long as he had been com- 
paratively unknown, there had been no 
great temptation to lead him to deviate 
from the regular habits of reading and 
study which his own taste and ambition 
had led him to establish. But now his 
room began to be sought out by all man- 
ner of visitors,—some the gayest and 
idlest, some the best and most attract- 
ive menin the class. Everybody wanted 
his acquaintance and company. He 
was beset with solicitations for his leis- 
ure time. Would he not join this soci- 
ety, or that? Would he not be a mem- 
ber of the singing-club, or the chess-club, 
or the billiard-club, or the boating-club ? 
Would he not go to walk, or to ride, or 
to be introduced to lady friends in the 
city? Every kind of pleasure that lively 
or intelligent or wealthy companionship 
could offer was at his command. And 
Cyril was young ; if he liked books, nev- 
ertheless life looked to him a thousand 
times more charming. How, then, was 
it likely to fare with one who, in spite 
of good teaching, in spite of many no- 
ble aspirations, in spite of a clear in- 
sight of consequences, yet had not 
trained himself to bring conscience to 
bear in little things? who, now that 
no watchful father had oversight of his 
hours, could say, “It isno harm to slight, 
just this once, the perfect mastery I 
know I might get over this lesson; no 
harm, just this once, to let my compan- 
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ions keep me up so late, —I shall hardly 
wake in time for prayers to-morrow; no 
harm, just for to-day, to lose the reading 
I was going to keep up with my study, 
and which would make it so much more 
valuable” ? Why, the harm which he 
denied overtook him, — great harm and 
irrecoverable loss. For the yielding to 
small temptation never happens “just 
this once,” but again, and again, and 
again. And each time it wears away 
some strength, some soundness and 
goodness, from the foundations of char- 
acter, and renders them, at last, weak 
and untrustworthy. 

Cyril became the most popular man 
in his class. He wrote its songs, fur- 
nished it with squibs, and planned its 
prowess. He was the glory of its base- 
ball nine, the best debater and the 
most active politician in its literary soci- 
ety. But, little by little, he was ceasing 
to be its best scholar. He had so much 
to occupy his time, there were so many 
to please, so many enjoyments to be 
tasted, such various kinds of glory to 
win. He could not degenerate into one 
of those scrambling students who run 
to recitation with open book; who trem- 
ble for fear they shall be called up; who 
call it wonderfully good luck if they 
blunder forth some confused notion of 
the lesson, and just their luck if they 
are compelled to sit down in ignomini- 
ous failure; who cast glances at their 
classmates for underhand help; bring 
papers of hints in their handkerchiefs, 
and formulas in their hats; yet never, 
with all their devices, get anything but 
the credit, or rather the discredit, they 
deserve. Cyril’s ambition was still too 
strong to do that. It troubled him from 
time to time to discover how he was 
slighting the purpose for which he was 
sent to college. He did not like to give 
up all that it meant to be a good scholar, 
even for the sweetness of being called a 
good companion. 

But there ‘vas a better thing —the 
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surety of every attainment worth mak- 
ing —that he was giving up, not con- 
sciously, perhaps, but thoughtlessly. It 
was the fear of the Lord. Perhaps 
Cyril had never, in truth, followed hard 
aiter God, — set him upon his right hand 
continually, so that he could not be 
moved. Only while he had lived with 
those who walked close to their Master, 
and displayed his light and beauty, he 
too had seemed to be in nearness and 
covenant, as his kindred were. But 
- now, when others showed no devotion 
but to pleasure and selfish gain, Cyril 
was like them, almost in every thought. 
True, there was a Bible among his 
books, and he maintained a decorous 
regard for the Sabbath, and gave a re- 
spectful assent to all religious opinions 
advanced’ by chance in his presence, 
and all his companions knew that Cyril 
was one of the small— too small — num- 
ber of communicants among them. But 
where were the outspoken horror of sin, 
the watchfulness, the humility that should 
be found in the heart and life of one in 
whose love the Lord was really first ? 
Above all, where was the service, the 
eager, involuntary work performed, hour- 
ly, whenever opportunity offered, — the 
vote and influence always for the right, 
—the word of enlightenment or earnest 
warning or entreaty spoken out of full- 
ness of heart? Ah! what allurement 
could there have been to Cyril in the 
idea of being the most popular man in 
his class, compared with that of being 
the most useful, if there had been still 
before his eyes the beauty he had once 
discerned in forgetting self and living 
for God and his fellow-men? That vis- 
ion had no power now ; it had not come 
out of gratitude to Christ, who had given 
him salvation, for Cyril had never yet 
really felt his need of that salvation. 

While Cyril suffered mortification and 
discomfiture to find himself losing in 
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scholarship, and while a vague uneasi- 
ness and anxiety, the unheeded re- 
proaches of conscience, disturbed him 
in his few unoccupied and solitary hours, 
John Seelye was day by day tasting the 
proudest and sweetest pleasure he had 
ever known, finding himself, in his stud- 
ies, rapidly gaining ground. He had 
suffered, at first, every discouragement, 
and worked with such self-denial, such 
labor and patience, as his more fortunate 
classmates could hardly have imagined. 
But now his way was brightening with 
hope; the path grew more smooth and 
easy, and the prospect of the reward 
was becoming more certain. 

John was hardly ever seen except at 
recitation, from which he came and went 
with a pre-occupied and silent manner. 
Therefore very few in the class knew 
much about him. Nollie Stavins, how- 
ever, had found out his room, and formed 
a friendship with him, and was some- 
times laughed at for often quoting 
and praising him, and for showing vex- 
ation if any one by chance spoke con- 
temptuously of his slow recitations or 
his shabby coat and plain face. But, 
though John was so little known, most 
of those who met him every day liked 
and respected him. Little acts and oc- 
casional words showed him to possess 
a kindly and an honest heart, as well as 
an independent spirit. Perhaps his face 
would have been missed from the class- 
room with as much regret as any of the 
brighter and handsomer ones that were 
accustomed to be met there. Between 
Cyril and John there was a quiet under- 
standing of mutual kindly feeling; but 
John was too hard at work, and Cyril 
too much occupied with the pressure of 
new engagements, to extend the acquaint- 
ance beyond a friendly nod or salutation 
as they met each other at their daily 
tasks. 
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WOMAN AMONG THE CHINESE. 


BY REV. J. D. STRONG. 


ANY question relating to the social 
condition of the Chinese is of special 
interest to us in this country, not merely 
from philanthropic considerations, but on 
account of our intimate prospective re- 
lations to that ancient and remarkable 
people. Already are they settling in 
large numbers on our western coast. 
More than sixty thousand of them are 
now in California, Nevada, Idaho, Ore- 
gon, and British Columbia, engaged, 
more or less, in nearly all branches of 
industry, — in mining, farming, trading, 
manufacturing, and domestic service. In 
each of the cotton and woolen mills in 
California, Chinese labor is almost ex- 
clusively employed, and for the lighter 
kinds of work, like tending looms and 
spindles, is preferred to all other, not only 
because it is cheaper, but more syste- 
matic, accurate, and reliable. Toa very 
great extent also the Chinese are re- 
tained in families as domestic servants, 
and are usually preferred, by those who 
have tried them, to any other kind of 
help. On the completion of the Pacific 
Railroad, and with regular steam com- 
munication with China, they will gradu- 
ally but certainly find their way to these 
Eastern States in large numbers, and 
eventually form an important element in 
the industrial forces of this country. 

They have many excellences of char- 
acter, as well as many great defects. In 
some respects they are superior to us, 
although on the whole vastly our inferi- 
ors. They are keen observers, sharp at 
bargains, quick to learn, especially from 
imitation, patient, methodical, industri- 
ous, and the most frugal and economical 
people in the world. They are exceed- 
ingly tenacious of their own customs and 
opinions, and it is therefore for our in- 
terest, as well as instruction and amuse- 
ment, to study carefully their peculiari- 
ties of thinking and feeling, and their 


social and domestic life, that we may 
know how to handle them, on their arri- 
val, with the least possible friction and 
delay. 

One of the greatest failings in their 
character is want of respect for woman, 
and the main defect in their unique and 
wonderful civilization, and, indeed, the 
chief hindrance to their progress to a 
more enlightened life, is the want of her 
influence in shaping and controlling the 
sentiments and customs of Chinese so- 
ciety. She has no social position or 
influence. Her condition is but one step 
above that of aslave. She is regarded, 
as she is in fact, as a tool for man’s 
pleasure or convenience, and as greatly 
inferior to him in all respects. She is 
not cultivated, in our sense of the term. 
Her face is utterly blank of intelligence 
and refinement. Very rarely indeed is 
that chaste and delicate feeling, and ten- 
der, thoughtful sentiment, which is the 
crowning glory of the christianized wo- 
man, especially in America, seen sleep- 
ing in her features, or flashing from her 
eyes, or sparkling from her lips ; but the 
whole contour and expression of her 
face is painfully stolid and repulsive, and 
has in it more of the type of the animal 
than the angel. 

Chinese women may be divided into 
two general classes, —large-footed and 
small-footed. The former are employed 
in active or out-door labors. The latter 
are the more fashionable and genteel 
ladies, or those who follow sedentary 
occupations. They differ, however, in 
other respects than in having large or 
small feet, and they follow widely differ- 
ent fashions, each wearing head-orna- 
ments and dress of peculiar shape, color, 
and style. The dress of the large-footed 
females consists, for the most part, of 
pantaloons and a short sack reaching to 
the knees, and is much like our “ Bloom- 
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er costume,” except that the upper gar- 
ment is large and loose, and not made to 
fit the body. The dress of the higher 
classes is showy, fantastic, and often 
very costly. All are fond of ornaments, 
not only wearing them on the hands and 
head, but having large gold, silver, brass, 
or ivory rings around the wrists and 
ankles, just as the Jews and Egyptians 
did in olden time. 

Small feet are produced, not by com- 
pressure in iron shoes, as is often re- 
ported, but by tight bandages, which im- 
pede the circulation of the blood, stop 
the growth, and bring the heel down 
upon the bottom of the foot toward the 
toes. This is wholly a Chinese custom, 
and is not allowed by the Tartars. In 
some parts of China, especially in the 
cities, a large proportion of the females 
adopt it, but in other parts very few. 
The fashionable, everywhere, regard it 
as a mark of gentility, and the laboring 
classes, and even the poor, who can ill 
afford it, often struggle with, poverty 
for years to bring up daughters with feet 
of the fashionable size, in order that 
they may marry them into the literary 
and more aristocratic circles. Many of 
the more intelligent and thoughtful Chi- 
nese, however, now denounce this cus- 
tom as cruel and barbarous, and unjust 
to woman; but fashion is the same re- 
lentless tyrant among them as among us, 
and prevails in spite of reason and good 
sense. Still, in many parts of the coun- 
try, there is a growing sentiment against 
it,and doubtless it will eventually disap- 
pear before a more enlightened civiliza- 
tion. 

Although the Chinese are one of the 
most literary people in the world, female 
education is entirely neglected among 
them. Indeed, there is everywhere a 
strong and bitter prejudice against it. 
Girls are never sent to school, and sel- 
dom learn to read. With hundreds of 
thousands of authors, and a literature 
reaching back far beyond the Christian 
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era, China can boast of but one female 
writer, and she produced but a single 
book. 

But a sadder feature of Chinese mor- 
als and life is the destruction of female 
infants, usually at birth or soon after. 
This is accomplished, for the most part, 
in four ways: by exposure in the wil- 
derness, by burying alive, by drowning 
in tubs of water, and by throwing into 
rivers or running streams. The pro- 
fessed motive for these crimes is pov- 
erty. The poor feel unable to rear large 
families, and thus murder their female 
children because they deem them less 
valuable than boys, or are not in a con- 
dition to give them dowry at their mar- 
riage ; yet the rich, who have no such 
excuse, are often guilty of this crime. 
Many will rear only a certain number 
of females. Itis a common maxim in 
China, that boys are valuable, but that 
girls are of no account. To have sey- 
eral of them is regarded as unprofitable, 
and a misfortune to the family. The 
poor very seldom save more than one or 
two alive; and the rich often do the 
same. In some parts of China nearly 
all the girls are murdered, so that the 
males greatly preponderate. The more 
enlightened public sentiment of the Chi- 
nese certainly disapproves of this horrid 
practice, for large numbers of books and 
tracts against it are annually circulated 
among the people; but, in general, it is 
as deaf to the voice of conscience and 
as unyielding to reason as is that more 
refined but equally horrible form of 
child-murder now so common in some 
parts of our own country. This much, 
however, can be said for them, which can 
not be said for us: with them the father 
usually perpetrates the murder. 

Parents having more female children 
than they desire, yet feeling unwilling to 
destroy them, often sell them to others 
to be brought up as slaves, or for infa- 
mous purposes, or as wives for their 
sons. The usual price of such girls 
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when sold for wives is about two dollars 
for each year of their age, but when sold 
for slaves it is higher. 

Everywhere among the Chinese, as 
among other Eastern nations, wives are 
bought of their parents; but the price 
paid is regarded as a dowry, or as a 
pledge of the husband’s good behavior, 
and is usually kept for her in case she is 
divorced or left a widow. The court- 
ship is never done by the parties them- 
selves, but is arranged by parents or go- 
betweens. Nor among the higher classes 
does the bridegroom ever see, unless by 
accident, the face of his bride till after 
she has become his wife. Husbands 
can sell their wives to other men, yet 
only by the wife’s consent. 

The Chinese are polygamists ; yet the 
first wife always retains her position as 
principal wife, and the others are inferior 
to her,and in some measure subject to her 
authority. Many of them, however, re- 
gard it as disreputable for a man to marry 
.a second wife unless he has failed to 
have children by the first. They also 
deem it disgraceful and unchaste for a 
widow to marry again. 

Nearly all the women, except those 
who work in the fields or carry bardens in 
the streets, live very secluded lives, in 
separate apartments from the men. The 
rich who can afford it have fine gardens 
and beautiful grounds, cultivated at great 
expense, and arranged expressly for the 
women of their households; and these 
grounds no male, unless a near relative, 
or a member of the family, is ever al- 
lowed to enter. The men and the wo- 
men seldom eat together, for that would 
be placing the sexes too nearly on an 
equality. It is not often that even hus- 
bands are willing to sit at table with 
their wives. In some parts of the coun- 
try they never do; and nowhere do they 
do it in the presence of guests. When 
visitors are present, or company calls, 
all the females are invariably sent out 
of the room, for it would be disgraceful 
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for them and disrespectful to the guests 
to remain. Nor is a wife introduced to 
her husband’s friends, unless relatives 
or very intimate associates. 

Women are not allowed to erect me- 
morial tablets to their ancestors. That 
right is carefully reserved for the other 
sex ; yet they make more vows than the 
men, and are everywhere more religious 
in their character and habits. The idea 
of the family in our sense of the word, 
and of woman as queen of hearts and 
the center of attraction in the house- 
hold, is unknown among the Chinese. 

Women of the higher classes seldom 
appear in public, and then very rarely 
on foot, but almost always in sedan- 
chairs carried on men’s shoulders. Man 
and wife never walk together arm-in-arm 
in public, nor even side by side, but the 
wite always follows her lord at a respect- 
ful distance, as the women do among the 
American Indians. At social parties 
the sexes sit at different tables, occupy 
separate rooms, and visit only among 
themselves. Strangers of opposite sexes 
are never introduced, nor do the women 
ever speak to the men, unless relatives 
or very intimate associates of the fami- 
ly. There is no such thing as social 
life, in our sense of the word, among the 
Chinese. And all their social and do- 
mestic theories and practice are based 
on the idea of woman’s inferiority and 
insignificance. She is regarded only as 
a servant and an underling, and in no 
sense fit to be a companion and equal 
of man. She feels her inferiority, and 
in the main submits cheerfully to her 
fate. The idea of “woman’s rights” 
has never entered her mind. So thor- 
oughly is this feeling of inferiority in- 
grained in her nature that in the only 
book ever produced in China bya female 
author, the proposition is gravely stated 
and elaborately argued and illustrated, 
that “woman was made for the same 
purpose that tiles are, —for men to tread 
upon.” They are astonished to see the 
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freedom and equality allowed between 
the sexes among Europeans, and argue 
strenuously against it; and when van- 
quished in the argument, they reply with 
their usual stubbornness and pertinacity, 
“May be good for Melican men; for 
China man, no good.” Since the com- 
ing of European ladies into China, some 
of their own women have begun to en- 
tertain some little idea of their rights, 
and it has now become a proverb among 
the men, that “‘ The two most dangerous 
things that can be imported into China 
are foreign women and foreign gunpow- 
der.” Yet on the whole the weaker sex 
are rather kindly treated, and in general 
are not much abused. 

The Chinese have many great excel- 
lences. In some things they excel us. 
They are not so degraded and heathen- 
ish and repulsive as is commonly sup- 
posed in this country. In politeness 
they are a model to any people. True, 
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their ideas and ways are different, in fact 
usually exactly the reverse of ours ; yet 
the more we study them with liberal 
ideas and enlightened philanthropy, the 
more we find in them to respect. The 
worst thing about them, the greatest ob- 
stacle to their improvement, is the un- 
changeability of their social life, and the 
degradation of woman; for it is a law 
as universal as the race, that no people 
can take on the highest type of civiliza- 
tion where woman is enslaved ; and thus 
far the experience of the world has 
proved that Christianity is the only lever 
that can lift her, and with her Chinese 
society, up to their true level. We owe 
it to them, then, and, indeed, we owe it 
to ourselves, to give them the gospel 
without delay. They now offer to the 
church the most inviting field for mis- 
sionary labor in the world, and one with 
which our own interests are very closely 
united. 
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BY REV. J. H. PETTINGELL, AMERICAN SEAMEN’S CHAPLAIN AT ANTWERP. 


Ou for a good New-England Sab- 
bath! One does not know how excel- 
lent such a Sabbath is, how much it con- 
tributes to the formation of his religious 
character, how important it is in sustain- 
ing his spiritual life, what a benign influ- 
ence it throws over all the other days of 
the week, until he goes abroad to live, — 
to live, | say; for there is in the novelty 
of the ever-varying scenes that meet the 
traveler’s eye as he hurries along an 
excitement of mind, a kind of fascination, 
which so possesses him as to cause him, 
too often, to forget the real wants of his 
soul, for the time at least, and, perhaps, 
to indispose him toward the more spirit- 
ual duties of this day of rest. But let 
him stay awhile till the novelty is over, 
and the fever of the mind is allayed, — 
let him fix his dwelling in a foreign land 
where the Christian Sabbath is unknown, 


or known only as a carnival of pleasure, 
— and, as‘week after week passes by with 
nothing to interrupt the current of world- 
liness or lift him heavenward, no such 
day of spiritual privileges and influences | 
as he had enjoyed. at home, his soul 
will begin to yearn for the dear, sweet 
Christian Sabbath of his native land. 
If he has ever loved and prized it, he 
will now love and prize it all the more in 
its absence. 

There is such a day as Sunday the 
world over. Papists, Jews, Moham- 
medans, and pagans alike count Sunday 
as we do. But as for the Sabbath, a 
day of rest from secular pursuits and 
worldly pleasures, a day devoted to 
spiritual duties, a day for the study 
of God’s word, for religious instruc- 
tion, and for private and public wor- 
ship, for prayer and praise and the 
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ministry of the word, and the cele- 
bration of the ordinances of Christ’s 
appointment, — not the cold mockery of 
ceremonial worship, but the worship of 
the heart, —a day of comparative rest, 
a holy day consecrated to the Lord, and 
shining among the other days of the 
week like a golden coin among pieces 
of baser metal, or like a day dropped 
down from heaven to remind us of 
the rest above, and to aid, by its 
sweet influence, in fitting our souls for 
its holy joys,— such a day is known only 
in the most favored parts of Protestant 
Christendom. 

Throughout the continent of Europe, 
— not to speak of the darker regions of 
the world, among all the adherents of 
the Greek and Roman Churches,—Chris- 
tians though they may be called, — there 
is no Christian Sabbath in any true 
sense of the term; and even among 
the Protestants, its spiritual design is 
but vaguely apprehended, and, at best, 
it is but very imperfectly observed. In 
Belgium, a country as thoroughly Ro- 
man Catholic as any in Europe, Sunday 
is kept not as a holy day, but as a holi- 
day. There is a general suspension of 
the more open and laborious employ- 
ments, —at least, no one is obliged or 
expected to labor on that day unless he 
pleases ; but this suspension of labor is 
not so much for the benefit of the soul or 
body as at the expense of both. Itisa 
day consecrated, not to the Lord of the 
Sabbath, but to the god of this world. 
There is less noise in the streets in the 
earlier part of the day; the rumbling of 
heavy carts is not heard; the public 
markets are not held; many of the 
shops are closed, in the morning, at 
least. The churches are open, as, in- 
deed, they are every morning ; the bells 
ring, which they do much of the time 
every day throughout the week; there 
are more people on the sidewalks, and 
they are better dressed; and there are, 
perhaps, more worshipers than on other 
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days ordinarily; but all this is soon 
over, and then the real business of the 
day begins. This is the day for social 
visits and dinner-parties. The various 
societies and clubs — the literary, polit- 
ical, and sporting clubs —have their reun- 
ions and celebrations on Sunday. They 
parade through the streets, led by a 
band of music, with their banners fly- 
ing. They have their grand dinners, 
and drink their toasts and make their 
speeches, and sing their jolly songs. 
They dine,—and to dine here means, 
at least on festive occasions, if not at 
other times, not so much to eat, as to 
drink to hilarious intoxication. Hence, 
though drunken men enough to sadden 
your heart are to be seen every day, 
the number on Sunday exceeds that of 
all the other days of the week. You 
count them by ones or twos on other 
days, but now by dozens and scores. 
Carriage-loads of them, singing their bac- 
chanal songs, pass your window; or, in 
ranks, on foot, arm in arm, to hold each 
other up, ten or twelve deep, they sweep 
along the street, shouting at the top of 
their voices. Sunday is the day for the 
boys to have their games, for sailors to 
spend their money, and for shopmen to 
drive their briskest trade. Sunday is the 
day for the tailor, the boot-maker, the mil- 
liner and dressmaker to send home the 
articles they have made for you, how 
much soever you may protest against it. 
If there is a house to be let, or if goods 
are to be sold at auction, you must in- 
spect them on Sunday. This is the day, 
of all others, for concerts and public 
amusements of all kinds. Is there to 
be a horse-race, it must come off on 
Sunday, of course. Is there to be 
an exhibition of rope-dancing and of 
“ground and lofty tumbling,” Sunday is 
the day selected for these feats. Is there 
to be a circus performance in one of the 
public squares, Sunday is the great har- 
vest-day of the week. 


The most brilliant and attractive 
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pieces at the theaters are reserved for 
Sunday; and, perhaps, you are invited 
by flaming handbills to witness the 
sacred exhibition of our Lord’s passion, 
or the principal scenes in his life, in- 
cluding his baptism, his temptation by 
the devil, his death on the cross, his 
resurrection and ascension, represented 
by the theatrical troupe of living actors, 
open for children at half-price Sunday 
afternoon, and in the evening to the pub- 
lic generally. And, more than all, Sun- 
day is the day for all sorts of public re- 
ligious ceremonies, processions, priestly 
mummeries, and idolatrous tomfooleries. 
Some saint is to be publicly invoked or 
feted. The city perhaps has been vis- 
ited by an epidemic, and the saint 
whose intercessions are all-prevalent in 
such cases must be propitiated ; or, if 
the scourge has been removed, he is to 
be publicly thanked, and Sunday is the 
day selected for the idolatrous ceremo- 
nies. Or, more likely, it is the ‘“ Bless- 
ed Virgin” to whom divine homage is 
to be paid; and all decked in the most 
gaudy attire, and glittering with gold and 
diamonds, she is borne forth from the 
Votre Dame—its numerous bells all 
ringing —on the shoulders of men; a 
company of soldiers and a band of mu- 
sic lead the way; the host, beneath a 
gorgeous canopy, and chanting priests 
in their robes, and boys swinging smok- 
ing censers, follow after ; then come long 
rows of men on either side carrying 
aloft their gilded lanterns or huge can- 
dles, and others with splendid banners 
bearing various devices and inscriptions ; 
and, high above the heads of the crowd, 
the great object of attraction, the “ Holy 
Virgin,’ “ Mother of God,” and “ Queen 
of Heaven;” and, following after, in a 
long procession, the chief dignitaries of 
the city, and men of every profession 
and class with their heads uncovered. 
The street through which this procession 
moves is swept and sanded for the occa- 
sion, and strewn with flowers and innu- 
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merable bits of colored and gilt paper ; 
and ten thousand lighted candles, though 
it is midday, are flaming in the breeze on 
every side. A high altar is erected in 
the center of some wide street or public 
square, and mass is performed in the’ 
presence of an immense multitude all 
uncovered and kneeling on the pave- 
ment, and extending either way as far 
as the eye can reach. The ceremony is 
ended. The procession returns to the 
church from which it came, and the 
multitude disperse to the beer-gardens 
and to their various places of amuse- 
ment and pleasure, and the rest of the 
day is given to mirth and dissipation. 
Passing through the narrower streets 
and lanes, you will see the boys and 
girls flying their kites, playing marbles, 
and jumping the rope; there is no one 
to gather them into the Sunday school 
or to teach them how to keep this holy 
day. Here and there you meet a drunk- 
en soldier led toward the caserne by his 
comrades, scarcely more sober than him- 
self And now, as you approach the 
docks, a gang of jolly sailors, each with 
his lighted cigar, and all excited by li- 
quor, pass along. The stores, the shops, 
the restaurants, estaminets, and liquor 
saloons of every grade, —and_ their 
name is legion, —are all open and doing 
a “thriving business.” Many are com- 
ing and going, and the attendants are all 
busy. Through the open door of this 
estaminet there issues a cloud of tobac- 
co smoke, fragrant with gin and whis- 
ky, and you dimly discern, through the 
thick atmosphere, a crowd of noisy men 
drinking at the bar. From behind the 
screen that veils the interior of the next, 
the clinking of glasses is heard, ming- 
ling with laughter and songs and oaths, 
You gaze into the third, on the corner, 
and you see, seated around numerous 
little tables, squads of men shuffling 
their cards and sipping their liquor, 
which the waiter-girls are busy in serv- 
ing to them; or, if it is in the sammer, 
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these tables are ranged on the side- 
walk about the door, and stretch, often, 
half way across the street. If it is 
during the six weeks of Kermess (church 
mass), you will see numerous temporary 
booths, shanties, stalls, and pens lining 
the quay along the river as far as the 
eye can reach, for the sale of eatables 
and drinkables and all sorts of fancy 
wares and trinkets, and for the exhibi- 
tion of theatrical plays, ballet dances, 
circus performances, rope-walking, tricks 
of legerdemain, monkey shows, etc., 
for the amusement and edification of the 
thousands of both sexes and of all ages 
that crowd around them; and the sound 
of music, the beating of drums, the 
ringing of hand-bells, the vociferating 
of criers, and the singing of dancing 
girls, immodestly attired, is heard and 
seen on every side to attract the atten- 
tion and secure the patronage of the cu- 
rious multitude. 

Above all this scene of confusion you 
see, gayly floating from hundreds of 
mastheads, the flags of all nations. 
And now, above the heads of the surg- 
ing throng, and the wilderness of spars 
and rigging and boxes and bales, you 
espy an immense square building stand- 
ing alone on the open area between two 
docks, and along the broad face of it 
. you read, in large, white letters, SEA- 
MEN’S BETHEL; and over one of the 
doorways is waving the Bethel flag, in- 
viting you to enter and worship. You 
need no other invitation, but, work- 
ing your way thither, you enter, ascend 
one flight of stairs, and, passing through a 
hall, you come into a spacious and pleas- 
ant reading-room ; upon its broad tables 
you find various English and American 
newspapers, both secular and religious, 
pamphlets, books, tracts, and month- 
lies (including the “ Sabbath at Home”), 
and, upon the walls, maps and Scripture 
mottoes ; and if it were not the hour 
for worship, you would see a company 
of men and boys sitting around these 
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tables, and generally reading or writing. 
It is now vacant. But you look through 
the wide folding-doors that are open be- 
fore you into the larger room beyond. 
It is the chapel; and there you see 
gathered together .a congregation of 
three or four score souls. You enter 
and join them in worship, and there you 
hear your own native tongue oncé more. 
The song is a familiar one, the prayers 
and the ministry of the word are in the 
plain and simple manner to which you 
are accustomed, and you could almost 
fancy you were at home again, were it not 
for the foreign and miscellaneous aspect 
of the audience. You say to yourself, 
“ How pleasant it is to find sucha retreat 
from the noise and tumult without!” 
“This is none other than the house of God, 
—thisis the gate of heaven.” ‘ How re- 
freshing it must be to a traveler in a 
foreign land, wearied with the jargon of 
strange languages and surrounded by. 
those who worship strange gods, — if 
they worship at all,—to find such a 
sanctuary, where Christ and his gospel 
are honored, and the songs of Zion are 
sung, asin his native land!” So you 
think. .But no familiar face meets your 
eye. You look in vain, perhaps, for one 
of your own countrymen. The seamen 
from almost every country — masters 
with their wives and children from many 
a ship in the harbor—are there; but 
American seamen are proverbially irre- 
ligious and regardless of the institu- 
tions of religion; and as for the mas- 
ters and their wives, who accompany 
them, a strange sort of bewilderment 
overtakes many of them here, though 
they may be sober and exemplary at 
home, so that they can give a better 
account of almost everything else on 
their return than of the religious privi- 
leges they enjoyed in port. 

But are there no American travelers 
in town? Doubtless there are many ; 
for of the thousands of them flocking 
to Europe every season not a few pass 
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this way and spend a day or two in 
“doing” this famous old city of Ant- 
werp, in looking at its quaint old build- 
ings, in surveying its capacious docks, 
in admiring its embankments, and the 
broad and beautiful Scheldt that flows 
between them, or inspecting its une- 
qualed fortifications, and in making the 
tour of the museums and the churches, 
and, especially, in visiting its far-famed 
cathedral, and gazing upon the mas- 
terpieces of one of the world’s most 
celebrated painters. Their names are 
on the registers of the various hotels. 
Indeed,’ you met two or three parties 
of them on your way, just now, with 
their guide-books in hand, strolling about 
the city in search of curiosities. Per- 
haps they were not duly notified. Oh, 
yes ; you have taken the trouble your- 
self to invite them. But some of them 
are so jaded by the exertions of the 
week as to be hardly able to go out any- 
where, unless it be to take just a little ride 
around the city, or to go into the cathe- 
dral and hear the music. Others must 
leave by the afternoon train for Brus- 
sels, and what with the packing up, and 
the settlement of their bills, they can 
not find time to come. Others swst 
(to carry out their programme) leave by 
the noon boat for London, which they 
are very sorry todo. Others are con- 
trolled by their traveling companions, 
or they are so pressed for time, — their 
stay is so short, and there are so many 
things to be seen, — that, though much 
against their will (conscience ?), they 
must depart from their usual practice 
of keeping the Sabbath. “The Lord 
pardon thy servant in this thing.” - And 
so it comes to pass, that, owing to “pe- 
culiar circumstances,” most of these 
travelers are quite unable (?) to keep the 
Sabbath as they would like to do while 
here, and what is still more unfortunate, 
the same difficulties attend them wher- 
ever they go. Oh, how inconvenient 
and-troublesome are one’s religious hab- 
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its and principles when traveling! How 
often, like his “dagages,’ do they get 
lost or left behind ! 

Of the many Sabbath-keepers and 
church-goers and temperance men and 
women who go abroad, how few are 
known or suspected to be such when 
away from the restraints and associations 
of theix homes! Of the many who 
give and pray for the evangelization of 
papists and heathen, how few carry any- 
thing of their zeal with them in their 
visits to the places where their efforts 
and Christian example are needed! 
Why is it that they who extol the moral 
and religious influertces of their own 
country, and boast of its steady habits, 
of its temperance, its Sunday schools, 
and its quiet Sabbaths, leave behind 
them, so often, in their visits to the old 
world, the reputation so general for 
reckless expenditure, extravagance, and 
irreligion? Ifin these nominally Chris- 
tian lands, where priestcraft and infidelity 
are vying with each other to quench the 
light of a pure gospel, they find many 
temptations to a lax morality, and but 
few to practice or uphold sound doc- 
trine, there is all the more need of their 
letting their light shine. How shall the 
benign institutions of a pure Christian- 
ity be again planted here “where Sa- 
tan’s seatis,” and made to flourish where 
now the papacy casts its cold and. dark 
shadow over all the field, unless they 
who enjoy them and know their value 
bring them hither and cherish them? 
Oh, what an evangelistic influence might 
the church in America diffuse over the 
whole world, if all her representatives, 
who go abroad in such increasing num- 
bers, were but true to their principles ! 
How soon, by the favor of Heaven, 
might the Sabbath abroad, now so sadly 
perverted and dishonored, become, with 
all its clustering institutions and in- 
fluences of grace, even more beautiful 
and blessed than our own dear Christian 
“ SABBATH AT HOME”! 
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Translated from the German, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “SUSY’S SIX BIRTHDAYS.” 


CHAPTER V. 
THE TENDER WIFE. 


WE come, with the description of 
Lavater’s happy return home, to a seri- 
ous break in his household and married 
life. Hitherto we have directed our at- 
tention now to the husband, now to the 
wife. This was necessary, because their 
paths in life were truly interlaced togeth- 
er. But soon these paths are to separate. 
It is our duty, therefore, to look at Anna 
Lavater only, and, as far as possible, to 
depict her as a wife, and as a pastor’s 
wife, —as a mother, as a domestic wo- 
man, as well as a Christian. This will 
be done in the following chapters. 

It was no small trial that the young 
wife met with on her marriage, when 
she went with her husband to live in 
the house of his parents, and was 
obliged to remain there eight years. 
Her mother-in-law, remarkable as she 
was, required from her a deference and 
a submission which she would not have 
found in every daughter-in-law. That 
Anna Lavater behaved with such mod- 
esty and gentleness in a strange family, 
and fell so readily into the position as- 
signed her there, was not only a wonder- 
ful test of her character, but of the love 
and devotion she felt for her husband. 
Lavater fully knew and felt this. A long 
time after their marriage, he wrote con- 
cerning it toa friend, “/ am the happi- 
est husband that lives under the sun. 
It would be the most shameful ingrati- 
tude if I wished for more. J¢ zs only 
once in a hundred years that God unites 
two souls in such harmony as ours. 
My foresight is more than justified. I 
am unspeakably proud of God’s care 
for my happiness. Vo other soul, how- 
ever much desired or so perfectly trust- 


ed, was so formed to quicken me as this 
one, which ts so tender, so virtuous, and 
so full of feeling.” = 
Another trial for the love of the wife 
ran through the whole of her married 
life. The heart of a bride is full of 
sweet and sacred hopes. And among 
these is the hope that the man of her 
heart will be for the whole future what 
he was during the days of their.betroth- 
ment, wholly and undividedly hers, and 
share every moment of his life with her. 
The faithful heart often feels itself dis- 
appointed when the days and hours of 
undisturbed and happy intercourse be- 
come more and more infrequent, and in- 
creasingly short. Anna Lavater expe- 
rienced this not alittle. Her husband 
was an unwearied, industrious laborer. 
He slept seven hours, and the rest of 
the time, far into the night, he spent at 
his desk. He allowed himself only one 
half hour’s leisure for dinner, in compa- 
ny with his family. Immediately after 
it he returned to his work, which he 
pursued uninterruptedly the whole day. 
The large, wide-spread correspondence 
that he carried on also robbed him of a 
considerable portion of his scanty time. 
Even when he sat at the table, a num- 
ber of papers or a book lay near his 
plate. And on his journeys for recrea- 
tion and his visits to his friends, his 
pockets were full of papers, and he often 
sat down to write at the’ first table he 
could find, immediately on his arrival. 
He was often charged, at home, with 
writing too much. He once gave to this 
reproof the following answer: “If I 
should be told not to write so much a 
million times, whether civilly or unciv- 
illy, gently or roughly, sighing or smil-. 
ing, kindly or unkindly, with a goodness 
that seeks the light or a meanness that 
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shuns it, it would make the same im- 
pression upon me as if some one civil- 
ly or uncivilly, gently or ungently, sigh- 
ing or smiling, kindly or unkindly, with 
a goodness that seeks the light or a 
meanness that shuns it, should say to 
me, ‘Don’t .be as good as you can, and 
don’t do as much good as you can.’ 
For I am convinced before God, the 
world, and myself, that I have written 
and shall write nothing in which my in- 
tention and my will were not good and 
for the benefit of the public, so certain I 
am that every one will feel this who 
reads my writings with impartiality, no 
matter how differently he otherwise 
thinks from myself, nor how much preju- 
diced he may be against me.” Even 
during his walks for pleasure he kept on 
writing. He carried a little portfolio in 


- his pocket with some little cards in it, 


on which he could jot down at once any 
thoughts that occurred to him by the 
way. His professional duties, his preach- 
ing, the instruction of the young and 
visits to the sick, also cost him much 
time. And his numerous visitors made 
great demands upon it, keeping up in 
his house a continual going and coming. 
It should not be forgotten either that 
he often undertook long journeys, as 
that to Ems in 1774, to Berne and Nu- 
remburg in 1777, to Carlsruhe in 1782, 
to Offenbach in 1783, to Lucerne and 
Gens in 1785, to Bremen in 1786, to 
Basle in 1789, to Monpelgard in 1791, 
and to Copenhagen in 1793. His wife 
did not accompany him on one of those 
journeys. Counting all up together, it 
is easy to see that Anna Lavater could 
seldom enjoy her husband’s society, and 
that only for a short time. No small 
praise is due her for bearing this trial 
with quiet patience, and modestly find- 
ing her happiness in her domestic and 
motherly vocation. 

The most beautiful ornament, how- 
ever, of her love for the man of her 
heart. was its sacredness, its being a 
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love in the Lord. She had found her- 
self in the Lord, and her heart was 
united to Him more and more strongly 
and intimately from year to year. It 
was a love founded on God’s word, 
and that could only be guided by him. 
Therefore the modest and humble wife 
never troubled herself about her hus- 
band’s reputation, or the good and the 
bad report through which he was called 
to pass. She once expressed herself 
thus, under the influence of this love: 
“T should prefer it if neither good nor 
evil were spoken of you.” But it was a 
love that wished for the holiness of its 
object. We see this in the following 
anecdote. 

One day Lavater and -his wife had been 
talking together over that saying of Jesus 
which had been chosen at family wor- 
ship as their watchword for the day: 
“ Give to him that asketh thee, and from 
him that would borrow of thee turn 
not thou away.” Matt. v.42. His wife 
asked, ““What is to be understood by 
that?” He replied, “Just as it reads ; 
just as we should have understood it if 
we had heard it ourselves directly from 
the mouth of Jesus. What is written 
can have no other meaning than what is 
Spoken in the same words. He who 
owns all I possess says, ‘Give to him 
that asketh thee.’ I am not the propre- 
etor of my property ; I am only its man- 
ager.” He said this with unusual 
warmth. 

After breakfast an old widow was an- 
nounced. He had her brought into his 
study, and she then told him all her dif- 
ficulties. “Forgive me, dear sir,” said 
she; “oh, I am almost afraid to say it, 
but my rent is due, and I need six dol- 
lars to make it up. I was sick a whole 
month, and could hardly drag my poor 
child through it. I laid aside every 
penny I possibly could, but six dollars 
are wanting, and I must have them to- 
day or to-morrow. This” (here she 
drew a book, with silver clasps, from 
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her pocket), “this book, which my bless- 
ed husband gave me when we were be- 
trothed, is the only thing I can do with- 
out, and that only too unwillingly ; but 
I know very well it will not go far. Oh, 
will you not help me?” 

“T can not possibly help you, my good 
woman,” said Lavater. Thereupon he 
felt about in his pocket, either acciden- 
tally or because it was his habit to do 
so, and felt about two dollars there. 
“That would not help much,” thought 
he ; “she must have the whole sum ; and 
if I do help her with it, I give what I 
need myself.’ He asked, farther, “ Have 
you no friend, no relative, who can give 
you this trifle ?” 

“No, not one in the world,” replied 
the poor woman. “I can not go beg- 


ging from house to house. I would 
rather work all night long. People say 
you are a kind-hearted man. Butif you 


can’ not help me I pray you to excuse 
the trouble I have made you. I will see 
what I can do. The good Lord has 
never forsaken me ; he will not begin to 
turn his back upon me now, when I am 
seventy-six years old.” 

With these words she was about to 
go. At that moment Lavater’s wife 
came in. He felt ashamed of himself, 
and sought for a pretense to get his wife 
out of the room. His conscience whis- 
pered, “Give to him that, asketh thee, 
and from him that would borrow of thee 
turn not thou away,” His wife stooped 
over him and whispered in his ear, 
“She is a good Christian woman, who 
really has been ill; help her tf you can.” 

Shame, pleasure, avarice (so he says), 
and benevolence struggled together in 
his heart. He replied in a low voice, 
“J have but two dollars by me, and she 
wants six; I will give her a trifle and 
let her go.” His wife smiled a little, 
and looked at him affectionately. Then 
she repeated aloud the words conscience 
had already whispered, “Give to him that 
asketh thee, and from him that would 
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borrow of thee turn not thou away.” 
He was embarrassed, and in order to 
conceal his confusion and at the same 
time put his wife to the test, he asked 
her if she would give the ring from her 
finger. “ With perfect delight !” she re- 
plied, and drew the ring from her finger. 

The old widow was either so simple 
as scarcely to observe all this, or so mod- 
est that she would not seek to turn it to her 
own advantage. She turned to go. Then 
Anna Lavater called after her to wait 
outside a little. When she and her hus- 
band were alone together, he asked her, 
“ Are you in earnest about your ring?” 
“Quite in earnest,” she replied. “ Re- 
member what you told me not a quarter 
of an hour ago. You have more than 
six dollars in the closet.” 

Then Lavater embraced his wife, and 
tears fell from his eyes. “ You are bet- 
ter than I,” cried he; “I thank you. 
Keep your ring ; I am ashamed of my- 
self’ Thereupon he took from his 
desk six dollars, called in the old widow, 
and gave her the money, with these 
words: “Here is what you want; go 
now, in God’s name, and say not a 
word about it.” 

He then closed the door upon the joy- 
ful, grateful woman. He was so con- 
fused that he could hardly look at his 
wife. But she spoke to him these kind 
words, —“ Do not vex yourself about it 
any more. You gave tt to her at once. 
You see, my dear, as long as [ have awy 
ornaments you never need tell any poor 
soul that you have nothing to give it.” 
Lavater embraced his remarkable wife, 
and shed hot yet sweet tears on her 
bosom. 

When a love rules and reigns that 
will only walk with its object in God’s 
ways, it is not necessary that the char- 
acters should be alike, or the opinions 
in all things thesame. The fiery, hasty, 
quickly-resolved, reckless man is best 
suited by a quiet, gentle, considerate, 
moderate, but true-hearted wife. It was 
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so with Lavater and his wife. He was 
aman of a courageous disposition and 
an ardent temperament. His quiet, dis- 
creet wife walked at his side. In most 
cases she could influence him beneficial- 
ly by a gentle word and by affectionate 
expostulation and entreaty. And when 
she did not succeed in doing so, she 
was always heartily and modestly ready 
to yield to him and to give up her own 
way, and this without difficulty. And it 
never occurred to her, in such cases, to 
show by word or look that such submis- 
sion was painful to her. 

Lavater himself gives an example, in 
his journal, of the way in which her 
gentleness cooled his ardor. “When I 
was already out of humor, the maid 
asked me if she might sweep my study. 
‘Yes; but you must not touch my 
books, and not mix up my papers to- 

/gether.’ She had only been gone a few 
_ minutes, when my wife, anxious to pre- 
vent any vexation, hurried away, unno- 
,ticed, to charge her to be careful. ‘Isn’t 
my study swept yet?’ I called out from 
the foot of the stairs. Then, instead of 
waiting quietly for the answer, I ran up- 
stairs ; and just as I entered the room, 
the maid knocked an inkstand with her 
broom from the bookshelves to the ta- 
ble. She was terribly frightened. ‘What 
a stupid old cow you are!’ cried I. ‘I 
* expressly charged you to be careful!’ 
My wife came softly and timidly toward 
me. Instead of being ashamed of my- 
self, I broke forth into new expressions 
of anger, and fretted and scolded as if 
my most valuable manuscript had been 
ruined, when the ink had only fallen on 
an old newspaper. The maid took the 
opportunity to slip away, and my wife 
said to me, with timidity and gentleness, 
‘Oh, my love!’ J looked at her with 
ill-humor. She put her arms around 
me. I tried to get away. She looked 
in my face some minutes. ‘You wall 
injure your precious health,’ said she, 
. with indescribable tenderness. I now 
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began to feel ashamed. I was silent, 
and, at last, burst out in tears, with, ‘I 
am still a slave to my hot blood! I dare 
not lift up my eyes. I can not tear my- 
self from the dominion of this sin.’ 
‘But you will do so, replied my wife ; 
‘there have been days and weeks that 
you have never been carried away by 
your temper. Come with me; we will 
pray together” She led me into her 
own little room, and prayed from her 
heart so naturally, with such warmth, 
power, and wisdom, that, stirred by it to 
the utmost, I thanked God for this hour, 
and for my wife.” 

Well for the man who can call such a 
wife his own! “Her husband’s heart 
may safely trust in her; she openeth 
her mouth with wisdom, and in her 
tongue is the law of kindness.” 


CCAP ET By Rea Le 
THE REMARKABLE PASTOR’S WIFE. 


ANNA LAVATER was also remarkable 
as a pastor’s wife. She had an open, warm 
heart for all the poor, and knew how to 
approach weary and troubled souls with 
the word of truth and love. 

Lavater himself was very benevolent. 
His love in this respect knew no limits, 
and his delight in giving often carried 
him farther than common prudence and 
concern for his own family really war- 
ranted. Scarcely a week, seldom even 
a day, passed which did not bring 
pressing entreaties for help, — demands 
going far beyond his means. He 
went, in such cases, to his rich friends 
and the wealthy members of his congre- 
gation, in order, in this way, to secure 
aid and support for the poor. Such pe- 
titions came to him from foreign lands 
even, often causing him much trouble and 
anxiety when he could not respond so 
quickly and so lavishly as he wished to 
do. In some cases he even went as se- 
curity, his confidence in the honor of 
the applicant being perfectly unlimited. 
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One example of uprightness made more 
impression on him than many exam- 
ples of dishonor. He made it a princi- 
ple never to let one poor person suffer 
because he had been deceived by others. 
He preferred being deceived here and 
there to running the risk of ever turn- 
ing one needy person from his door. 

His wife was, in this respect, his true 
helpmeet. We remember the words 
she addressed to her husband: “As 
long as I still have ornaments you need 
never tell a poor soul you can give it 
nothing.” We have also shown how, in 
the famine of 1770 and 1771, she fed the 
hungry, gave drink to the thirsty, and 
clothed the naked. In this respect she 
meets the description which the word of 
God gives of a virtuous woman: “She 
stretcheth out her hands to the poor, 
yea, she reacheth forth her hands unto 
the needy.” She was also remarkable for 
her love of souls. The greatest variety 
of persons opened their hearts to her, 
and confessed their sins to her with the 
utmost openness, when she met them 
with the word of truth and love. They 
recognized in her a woman who had a 
warm, sympathizing heart for their hap- 
piness and unhappiness, their weal and 
woe, for time and eternity. All hearts 
were captivated by the calmness with 
which she listened to all their complaints 
and confessions. She had great dis- 
crimination into the circumstances of 
different souls, and her advice or exhor- 
tation was always full of wisdom. Her 
love prepared no pillow forsinners. She 
warned against sin earnestly and pow- 
erfully, but brought it to the light with a 
firm hand, so as never to excuse or try 
to make it appearless. But while doing 
this, her eye was so gentle and mild, and 
her words so faithful and kind, that it 
was not easy to oppose or to become an- 
gry with her. Many have rendered her 
this testimony: “ This woman has given 
me to myself again.” Many others 
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said what is yet more beautiful, —“ She 
has taught me to find my Lord again.” 
When Lavater assumed his office as 
pastor of the Orphan-House church, he 
found many visits to the prisoners in- 
volved in it, as well as care for their 
souls. His wife often accompanied him 
in these visits, and went to the female 
prisoners with earnest and loving words. 
She had many joyful and blessed expe- 
riences here. There was once confined 
in the house of correction, till her ex- 
ecution, a young, blooming woman, 
guilty of child-murder. Lavater told 
his wife of it, and she at once resolved 
to visit her. Love and hearty compas- 
sion for the poor creature conquered 
the inexpressible tenderness of her ma- 
ternal heart, and the horror of the thought 


of seeing and speaking to a sinner con-. 


demned to death. The unhappy wo- 
man welcomed this visit with all her 
heart. She had soon confessed to this 
lovely woman, and before God, with scald- 
ing tears, the history of her whole life, 
her sin, her repentance, and her long- 
ings for mercy and compassion. Anna 
Lavater found here an open heart, and 
good soil for the seed of the gospel. 
She pointed the repenting Magdalen to 
the Friend who received sinners, and 
who once, in the house of Simon, gave 
forgiveness and the peace of God to one 
of the greatest among them. Those were 
happy hours which, from the first day of 
her visit, she thenceforth spent with the 
prisoner in the house of correction. 
She had the great joy of seeing her 
cling to her Redeemer with sincere pen- 
itence, but also in unshaken faith, even 
when she ascended the scaffold to suffer 
the penalty of death by the sword of jus- 
tice. The remembrance of that day 
afforded the faithful pastor’s wife a hum- 
ble and at the same time sorrowful 
pleasure even in her old age. 

When Lavater became pastor of the 
large congregation of St. Peter’s church, 
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a thousand avenues opened on all sides 
before his wife for giving counsel, com- 
fort, and help. Some neighboring vil- 
lages belonged to this parish. The 
peasantry found admission to help in 
the well-known parsonage, as the resi- 
dents of the town had done. This no- 
‘ble woman suffered much herself at that 
time. She was often hindered by vari- 
ous illnesses, many of which were con- 
nected with the birth of her children, 
and numberless other bodily ailments. 
She never had strength to do what she 
had the wz/7 to do. She made all the 
greater efforts to fulfill the duties of her 
calling. A peasant woman once came 
to her in the greatest anxiety and dis- 
tress, having suffered long and severely 
at the birth of her last child. Another 
hour of danger was approaching, and 
her heart was oppressed with dismal 
forebodings. Mrs. Lavater soothed her 
with cheerful, encouraging words, urg- 
ing her to faith and trust. She was at 
last obliged to promise the anxious wo- 
man that she would be with her in the 
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trying hour to help and to comfort her. 
She promised it, and what she prom- 
ised she fulfilled. She was sent for in 
the middle of the night. The house of 
the peasant was at quite a distance from 
the town. But this remarkable woman, 
feeble as she was, would not allow tim- 
idity or trouble to interfere with the 
promise she had given, and now faith- 
fully kept. 

The best thing about these labors of 
love is the fact that she zever spoke of 
them. Even her children did not know 
what she did in this respect. Her left 
hand knew not what her right hand did. 
She spoke of her husband’s labors, but 
never of the Christian visits she had 
made herself. It was only by degrees, 
and after her death, that the testimony of 
grateful hearts made known how faith- 
fully she had labored in the vineyard of 
her God and Saviour. It can be said 
of her, as Paul said of Persis, Rom. xvi. 
12, “that she had labored much in the 
Lord.” ans 


THE SUNNY 


Home should be to every child the 
brightest spot of sunshine in the wide 
world. Then, as he grows up into man- 
hood, whether he pitches his tent among 

northern pines or beneath tropical palms, 
- it will be the shrine to which, in all his 
pilgrimage, the heart most fondly turns. 
To make the home such an abiding 
benediction is the privilege and duty of 
both father and mother. Yet, in man’s 
pressure of outside cares, the family 
comfort and content, its brightness and 
its joy, depend mainly upon woman. 
Sometimes, by merely crossing the 
threshold, you form an idea of the wife 
and mother. Does the parlor stand at 
sixes and sevens, or has it a prim, un- 
used, and unusable look? You make 
an inference. You are quite sure that 
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in such an abode the household Pena- 
tes are neglected. 

On the other hand, do you find an 
atmosphere of taste,—no matter how 
simple the furniture, —a vase of flow- 
ers, a few choice but inexpensive en- 
gravings, sea-mosses, or treasures of 
leaves and buds and bright fungi from 
the woods? Then, also, you draw an in- 
ference. It may be that the sofas and 
lounges and ottomans did not graduate 
from an upholsterer’s, but what of that ? 
Deft fingers have produced equally 
charming results. 

I recall a pleasant parsonage among 
the Massachusetts hills. What a pleas- 
ure it was to come into those comforta- 
ble rooms after a long drive in the sul- 
try sun! They were peryaded by such 
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an air of tasteful elegance that my first 
impression was of other resources than 
the small parish stipend. But no; it 
was all owing to the “faculty” of the 
wife. For a mere song she had pur- 
chased in the farm-houses antiquated 
chairs of various patterns. Then, pro- 
curing remnants of handsome damask 
or other similar material, she had re- 
vised the old chairs with such surprising 
effects that their former friends would 
not have known them. 

By way of contrast, another parson- 
age comes before me. In the little 
room, close against the wall, stand up- 
right wooden chairs, looking as though 
they were never intended to be sat in, 
and never were sat in. Neatness is 
there, but not an article betokening 
comfort or use. No refining influence 
is even hinted at. The wife makes her 
appearance, and the secret is disclosed. 
Intensely practical, and an excessive 
worker, but without culture or nice per- 
ceptions, it-does not occur to her that 
she neglects anything which she ought 
to do. 

She has had many a hard struggle, 
has turned many a sharp corner ; and, 
unfortunately, the process, instead of 
softening, has hardened her character. 
If she ever possessed a single atom of 
taste, it has been drowned in the ocean 
of her cares; if of sentiment, it has 
been clean rasped out of her. There is 
never a thought of blunting the sharp 
angles of this matter-of-fact life; of 
warming up its dull-gray warp by a lit- 
tle rose-coloring ; of hiding the rough, 
homely edges by a skillful disposing of 
the draperies that even the poorest can 
obtain. All this is unfortunate for the 
pastor, but it is worse for his children, 
whose characters are in the forming 
process. 

Among our ministers’ wives there are 
some that are intelligent and cultivated, 
who are yet so absorbed in the round of 
daily cares, in the providing for daily 
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sustenance, in needful attention to the 
mere physical wants, that the intellect- 
ual ones are, to a degree, overlooked. 
This is often more a misfortune than a 
fault. Such mothers may feel the im- 
portance of mental attainments, but in 
their engrossment by the lower necessi- 
ties the higher ones are indefinitely 
postponed. They are always running 
after a golden time which never comes. 
They do not intend to omit the most es- 
sential things, but do omit them, not- 
withstanding ; and there is no repairing 
the loss. 

Under this pressure, — which is never 
lifted for a moment, —the rough, pro- 
saic aspects of life are those which wist- 
ful young eyes first and chiefly rest upon. 
And thus it comes to pass that the 
molding period, which ought to glow 
with sweet morning sunshine, and to be 
laden with rich treasures for the future, 
is cold and sterile. There is no want 
of attention, but it is bestowed on the 
mere rind. So the dear little ones grow 
up with a barren childhood, the more 
pitiful, because, in the pastor’s strait- 
ened circumstances, there is small prob- 
ability of its being made up to them 
in Other ways. 

A far greater amount of time and 
contrivance is necessary to make the 
parsonage what it should be than most 
other homes. With much smaller re- 
sources than the majority of those in 
the same position in society, the pas- 
tor’s family is usually subjected to lar- 
ger expenditures. It is not in the 
minister’s line to make shrewd _ bar- 
gains, so that he often reverses the 
common maxim, by selling very cheap 
and paying very high. There must 
be a general well-to-do appearance 
in the house and household, for so 
much as this is necessary to the par- 
ish respectability. Then there are the 
books, ancient and modern; and the 
theological reviews, Old School, New 
School, and all schools; and the mul- 
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titudinous magazines for week-days, with 
the few for holy days; and the infinity 
of newspapers, secular and religious, of 
which the minister finds it necessary to 
taste, and to fake, more or less, as a 
preparation for his work. Over and 
above all this, they must set a worthy 
example in every benevolent object that 
comes up, and cheerfully entertain all 
those “angels,” or agents, ordinary and 
extraordinary, who come to the parson- 
age, sometimes for entertainment for man 
and beast, sometimes for ministerial 
counsel or charity, and sometimes as 
God’s almoners of the church’s bounty. 

But these are far from including all to 
whom they give welcome. Hospitality 
is a grace which adorns almost every 
parsonage, not excepting the humblest. 
Very few are the ministers’ wives who 
are not ready to lodge strangers, and to 
wash the disciples’ feet. Although the 
pastor’s house is not now to the same 
extent as formerly the “ ministers’ tav- 
ern,” yet no one, who has not been an 
inmate, can conceive of the amount of 
company it is the privilege of the family 
to entertain. 

This liability to out-of-town callers 
and visitors suggests one, among other 
reasons, why the minister’s wife does 
not usually undertake little tea-parties. 
Though she has the same liberty as 
others to invite company, yet if her ob- 
ject in so doing is to promote a general 
good-society feeling, it may be a ques- 
tion whether this means is fitted to the 
end. To go through with all the par- 
ish is hardly practicable ; and it is diffi- 
cult to give invitations here and there 
without producing jealousy or disaf- 
fection. ~A general new-year’s visit, so 
common in many societies, is an agree- 
able arrangement. In some places lit- 
tle circles occasionally- volunteer after- 
noon visits at the minister’s, sending 
word and their entertainment before- 
hand. This is a pleasant custom, and 
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saves all disturbance of feeling. But 
almost every parsonage has a welcome 
to its table for any, in the parish or out, 
who happen there at meal-time. 

With her narrow means, a minister’s 
wife, as I have intimated, needs to exer- 
cise avast amount of ingenuity, as well 
as economy, to make ends meet in any 
fashion. And to make them meet eace- 
Sully is a feat worthy of the most noted 
commissary-general. Something, at least, 
of the amenities of life our clerical fam- 
ilies ought to know, as a sort of poetic 
offset for its dull prose, of which they 
have so large a portion. A few occa- 
sional bright threads should, by every 
consideration, be woven into its sober 
warp. And in some way, by hook or 
by crook, the minister’s children should 
enjoy educational advantages of the 
very highest order. If there is a taste 
for music or drawing, why not cultivate 
it? What a world of enjoyment is the 
former to a family! What a solace to 
the minister when weary or despond- 
ing! And what an inspiration when 
the new sermon drags heavily on his 
hands ! 

But the means? Ay, there’s the rub. 
Yet, depend upon it, the loving, contriv- 
ing mother will, somehow, find a way. 
Her darlings are born heirs to no landed 
estates, to no full coffers of silver and 
gold. Yet, notwithstanding, they shall 
have a fortune, and ¢hat the réchest. So 
she resolves in her large mother-heart. 
And patiently she sets herself to work. 
Sometimes she goes without a new silk 
dress, which everybody says she needs, 
but which se is very sure she does xot 
need. Sometimes, after her mending is 
done, she sits up into the small hours of 
the night, timidly essaying to make her 
pen tributary to-her plan. Oh! how 
she longs for genius, to earn a whole 
mint of money for her hard-working 
husband and her promising children! 
With much shrinking she sends forth 
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her modest ventures into the great 
world-market, hiding herself all the 
while behind a thick veil. 

Soon tke mail brings back the offer- 
ing — rejected. Sorry would you be, 
O Rhadamanthus, could you see the 
tears of disappointment and chagrin 
which-she drops on your decision, cour- 
teously worded, yet so cruel to her. 

But love again prevails. Once more 
she plies her pen. And by and by come 
back, not her manuscripts, but the gold 
into which they have been coined. 
Hours at Home, and Sabbath at Home, 
were not then in being. So her gains 
come from the Congregationalist, the 
Youth’s Companion, Merry’s Museum, 
and Harper’s Monthly ; not often, it is 
true, but every little helps. And care- 
fully the busy mother-bee hives her 
precious treasure. All the wedding fees 
are put with it; but then they are some- 
times so very small, — three dollars, two 
dollars, and many oxe dollars. 

Thus her hoard increases, little by 
little, most of it in ways too insignifi- 
cant toname. And the good father en- 
ters heartily into her notable penny- 
saving schemes, cheerfully wearing still 
another season his best coat, polished 
with age, that he may provide musical 
instruction for his only daughter. And 
so the months and years roll by. 

“‘ What a fine musical teacher is Miss 
C——!” you hear some one say. 

“Yes; and she is very thoroughly 
educated in other ways. But you may 
be surprised to know that her father is 
a poor country parson. And she has 
two brothers, —a lawyer and a physi- 
cian, — who are men of great culture ; 
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indeed, the latter studied his profession 
in Paris.” 

“Are you sure they haven’t some 
nabob of an uncle who has carried them 
along ?” 

“Certainly lam. The mother is their 
only ‘nabob ;’ and it is her grit which 
has wrought these wonders. Do you 
remember that woman I spoke to the 
other day in the street ?” 

“ What, the one dressed so plainly ?” 

“That very one is the mother in 
whose hands untiring energy has be- 
come a veritable Aladdin’s lamp. It 
was her great earthly ambition to 


provide for her children the very best 


opportunities for culture. There was 
but one way to accomplish it,— by an 
economy, self-sacrifice, and contrivance 
of which those around her, and even 
her children, have only a faint concep- 
tion. But she has her reward. They 
were highly gifted, and they made the 
very best of their opportunities. And 
to their rare attainments is added the 
crown of piety.” 

“JT suppose Mrs. Grundy has found 
plenty of fault with her?” 

“Of course; but she hasn’t allowed 
it to disturb her feelings, or to move 
her from her purpose. And I think she 
has the right of it.” 

And this the true, large-hearted moth- 
er of whom I have spoken. In all the 
world, the dearest spot to her children 
is that humble parsonage. And when 
the brave little mother sleeps beneath 
the turf, she will have a monument in 
loving, grateful hearts, more enduring 
than granite, more precious than Parian 
marble. — Esr. 
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BY A. E. 


[SIXTH ARTICLE.] 

IN resuming these articles I have an 
impression that some sort of apology is 
due for not having finished them months 
ago. Yet those who are most entitled to 
such apology are the few (may they be 
very few!) who can not receive it, be- 
cause they have ceased to be readers of 
the “Sabbath at Home.” The truth is, 
that I began this series in blissful igno- 
rance of what I had thus pledged myself 
to. I had the necessary material, —that I 
knew, — and fondly supposed that I had 
the time to elaborate it. It is very easy 
to select a few notable words of Bible 
English and comment upon them ; but 
when one sets before himself to bring 
out a7 the Old English of the Bible — 
no more, no less —so far as any real 
difference of meaning is involved, the 
task is quite another thing. 

The first point of difficulty is to get the 
hint or suspicion that a word is partial- 
ly antiquated. Many texts of Scripture 
are so encased in a covering of devout 
usage that you can hardly break them 
up so that they will fall, word by word, 
upon the mental perception. Having, at 
last, caught a word, you follow it through 
dictionaries and concordances, into the 
original, and into contemporary writers, 
weigh the shades of meaning which it 
has gained or lost, and, finally, after the 
study of an hour or two, perhaps, decide 
that it is zo¢ obsolete, —and then you 
wonder how much credit your readers 
will give you for what they do not find 
in your article. 

In a word, I have finished these arti- 
clesjust as soon as I could. If they are 
not before the reader—and out of his 
way, if he does not like them—in two 
numbers after this, it shall be the fault 
of the magazine and not of the writer, 
for they are done, —in manuscript. 


For the benefit of new readers, I will 
recapitulate the plan of the series. The 
first article embraced words which are 
closely allied in form to those now in 
common use. The second was occu- 
pied with words wholly obsolete. Next 
came words familiar in form, but with 
unfamiliar meanings. These I have 
pursued down the alphabet to the letter 
“T,” where the reader is now invited to 
join me. 

IMAGINE, in old English, meant more 
than to draw a picture in the imagina- 
tion. To imagine was to contrive, 
devise. The “imaginations of man’s 
heart” were not floating images, but 
well-considered devices. 

““Why do the heathen rage, and the people 
imagine a vain thing?” Ps. ii. 1. 

“How long will ye zmagine mischief 
against me?” Ps, Ixii. 3. 

“ And may that thought, when I zmagzne ill 
Against my king and nephew, virtuous 
Henry, 
Be my last breathing in this mortal world!” 
Shaks. 

“For he whom I made gouernour... 
compasseth and zmagineth howe to destroy 
myne issue.” Hall, 1550. 

INCONTINENT, used only once, has a 
wider meaning than unchaste, covering 
the whole ground of want of self-con- 
trol, helplessness under passion : — 

“TIncontinent, fierce, despisers of those 
that are good.” 2 Tim. ili. 3. 

INFLUENCE is now a very common 
word, but it is because it has outlived its 
ancient companionship with astrology, 
and no longer is confined to the influ- 
ences of the stars. It is plain, there- 
fore, why it was banished from our Bi- 
ble except in one instance ; and it is re- 
markable that in that one instance it is 
a mistranslation for “ bands” or “clus- 
teren 
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“Canst thou bind the sweet z/luences of 
Pleiades, or loose the bands of Orion?” 
Job xxxviii. 31. 

“The moist star [the moon], 

Upon whose influence Neptune’s empire 

stands, 

Was sick almost to doomsday with eclipse.” 
Shaks. 

“ Man is his own star ; and the soul that can 

Render an honest and a perfect man 

Commands all light, all zz/fwence, all fate.” 
Fletcher, 1613. 


INJURIOUS, used only once, means 
insolent. 


“Who was before a blasphemer, and a 
persecutor, and zzjurious.” 1 Tim. i. 13. 
“Thou zzjurious thief, 
Hear but my name and tremble.” 
; Shaks. 

INSTANT, as an adjective, means ur- 
gent. 

“They were zzstant with loud voices, re- 
quiring that he might be crucified.” Luke 
Xxill, 23. 

“And when they came to Jesus they be- 
sought him zzstantly.” Luke vii. 4. 

“Having great and zzstant occasion to 
use fifty talents.” Shaks. 

“ She set upon him the second time, and 
was very zzstant.” Holland, 

“Let us pray zzstantly to God, the giver 
of all good gifts.” Grindal, d. 1583. 

_ INTELLIGENCE is found only once, and 
means an understanding or agreement. 

“He shall even return and have zwtelli- 
gence with them that forsake the holy cove- 
nant.” Dan. xi. 30. 

“The arch-flatterer, with whom all the 
petty flatterers have zytellzgence, is a man’s 
selfe.” Bacon. 

INTEND implies, now-a-days, a pur- 
pose that may be more or less loosely 
held. Originally it denoted the active 
tension of the mind in earnest contriv- 
ance. 

“For they zvtended evil against thee ; they 
imagined a mischievous device.” Ps, xxi. 11. 
“‘ Intending other serious matters.” 

Shaks. 
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“Every man profiteth in that hee most 
intendeth,” Bacon. 


KINDRED admits a plural in the Bi- 
ble, and is sometimes wider in extent 
than in modern usage. 


“All 2indreds [tribes] of the earth shall 
wail because of him.” Rev. i. 7. 


LACck is sometimes used absolutely : —— 


“The young lions do /ack and suffer hun- 
ger.” Ps. xxxiv. 10. 


LEARN is sometimes used by the un- 
educated as equivalent to teach. This 
is in conformity to old English, and has, 
though it would not at first be suspect- 
ed, two passages of Scripture on its 
side : — 

“And Moses was learned in all the wis- 
dom of the Egyptians.” Acts vii. 22. 

“For whatsoever things were written 
aforetime were written for our earning.” 
Rom. xv. 4. 

“A thousand more mischances than this 
one 

Have learned me how to brook this pa- 
tiently.” 

“Unless you could teach me how to forget 
a banished father, you must not /earz me how 
to remember any extraordinary pleasure.” 

Shaks. 

“The meek will he “earn his way.” 

Prayer-Book. Ps. xxiv. 9. 


/ 


LET has, to all appearance, totally re- 
versed an aucient meaning, to hinder, 
since it now signifies to remove hin- 
drances ; but in fact let, to hinder, has 
a different origin, and is a different word 
from its namesake. 

 “T will work, and who shall Ze¢ it?” Isa. 
xiii. 13. 

“He who now Jdefteth will Zet” 2 Thess. 
rh 
“‘ Oftentimes I purposed to come unto you, 


but was /e¢ hitherto.” Rom. i. 13. 

“Still am I called,—unhand me, gentle- 
men, — 

I'll make a ghost of him that Ze¢s me.” 


Shaks. 
“They whom earnest Ze¢s do often hinder.” 
Hooker, 
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“The parish are gone abroad to gather 
for Robin Hood. I pray you ée¢ them not.” 
Latimer. 

“But there must be no alleys with hedges 
at either end of this great enclosure . . . for 
letting your prospect.’’? Bacon. 


LEwp is found in two passages with 
its older and more general meaning of 
low, rude, wicked : — 

“ But the Jews which believed not, moved 
- with envy, took unto them certain /ewd fel- 
lows of the baser sort.” Acts xvii. 5. 

“Jf it were a matter of wrong or wicked 
lewdness, O ye Jews, reason would that I 
should bear with you.” Acts xviii. 14. 

“ His royal grace 
Can not be quiet scarce a breathing-while 
But you must trouble him with Zewd com- 
plaints.” Shaks. 


LIGHT, as applied to persons, is idle, 
fickle, worthless. 

“ Abimelech hired vain and “gft persons, 
which followed him.” Jud. ix. 4. 

“Cause my people to err, by their lies 
and their /yhiwess.”” Jer. xxiii. 32. 

“When I therefore was thus minded did 
L use lightness?” 2 Cor. i. 17. 

“ Here is described the great disadvantage 
which a wise man hath in vndertaking a 
lighter person than himselfe.” Bacon. 

“Disposed to “ghtnes, haunting the com- 
pany of vile persons.” Stow, 1601. 

LIKING, used once as a noun and once 
as an adjective, means respectively con- 
dition and conditioned. 

“Their young ones are in good “king.” 
Job xxxix. 4. 

“Why should he see your faces worse /zk- 
ing than the children which are of your 
sort?” Dan. i. 10. ‘ 

“The deep and full green that is in the 
blade of corn wel king.” Holland. 

List means to choose. 


“Have done unto him whatsoever they 
listed,” Matt. xvii. 12. 


“J will frown as I pass by; and let them 
take it as they /7s¢.”  Shaks. 

“Tf he had /sted he might have stood on 
the water as well as he walked on the wa- 
ter.” Latimer. 


LIVELY, in the passage below, means 
living : — 

“Ye also, as ively stones, are built up a 
spiritual house.” 1 Pet. ii. 5. 


“Had I but seen thy picture in this plight, 
It would have madded me. What shall I 
do 


Now I behold thy Zvely body so?” 
Shaks. 


“Him to a dainty flowre she did transmew, 
Which in that cloth was wrought as if it 
lively grew.” Spenser. 

“The first that in plaster or alabaster 
represented the shape of a man’s visage in a 
mould from the “vely face.” Holland. 

LOVER has, in process of time, be- 
come restricted, but was once as broad 
as friend. 

“Hiram was ever a dover of David.” 
1 Kings v. I. 

“ Romans, countrymen, and /overs.” Shaks. 


LUST is now usually limited to licen- 
tiousness, but formerly included every 
strong desire. 

“The mixed multitude that was among 
them fell a /ustizg.” Num. xi. 4. 

“The fruits that thy soul sted after.” 
Rey. xviil. 14. 

“To seke in armes worschipe and honour, 
For al his Zzst he set in suche labour.” 
» Chaucer. 

“But I tell thee, whosoever thou art, do 


so.if thou /zs¢, thou shalt do it of this price.” 


Latimer. 


MAKE has, in one passage, the old 
meaning of do, be occupied with : — 

“Who brought thee hither? and what 
makest thou in this place?” Judges xviii. 3. 

“ What make you from home?” Shaks. 

“What makest thou here with a whole 
brotherhood of city bailiffs?” Dryden, 

MALIcE, a word not found in the Old 
Testament, had formerly a wider mean- 
ing than now, signifying wicked inten- 
tion in general, as-in the legal phrase, 
“malice prepense,” rather than passion- 
ate hatred. 

“Tet all bitterness, and wrath, and anger, 
and clamor, and evil-speaking, be put away 
from you, with all malice.” Eph, iv. 31. 

. 
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“Not using your liberty for a cloak of 
Peet ain 10: 
“A gracious king, that pardons all offenses, 
Malice ne’er meant.” 

“ Such as shall pretend [design] 
Malicious practices against his state.” Shaks, 


maliciousness.” 


MANNER is used once in the sense of 
mainor, which means strictly the thing 
stolen and found in the hands of the 
thief. To be taken “with the mainor” 
thence meant to be taken in the act. 
In the plural the word sometimes means 
conduct, something more serious than 
outward modes of behavior. 

“Neither she be taken with the manner.” 
Num. v. 13. 

“They do after the former manners.” 2 
Kings xvil. 34. 

“ Forty years suffered he their manners in 
the wilderness.” Acts xiii. 18, 

“Thou stolest a cup of sack eighteen 
years ago, and wert taken with the maner.” 

“ Men’s evil manners live in brass; their 
virtues we write in water.” Shaks. 

MANSION is found only once in the 
Bible, and then is used in its etymologi- 
cal sense of places of staying, nearly 
equivalent to rooms. The thought is 
not at all of a separate and splendid 
house, but of the most ample and per- 
manent accommodations. 

“In my Father’s house are many man- 
sions.” Jno. Xiv. 2. 

“ And the pirates now being have a re- 
ceptacle and mamnszon in Algiers.” Bacon. 

“Time hath made his everlasting mansion 

‘ Upon the beached verge of the salt flood.” 

Shaks. 


MASTER, as applied to Christ, means 
generally teacher; a usage not now 
maintained except in certain compounds, 
as, school-master, riding-master, &c. 


“The disciple is not above his master.” 
Matt. x. 24. 

“Go into the city to sucha man, and say 
unto him, The Master saith,” etc. Matt. 
xxvi. 18. 

“Ye call me Master and Lord, and ye 
say well, for so Iam.” Jno. xiii. 13. 
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“My brethren, be not many masters.” 
Naseeitvante 

“What foolish master taught you these 
manners?” Shaks. 


MEAN never signifies moral baseness, 
but humble condition in life. 


“He shall stand before kings; he shall 
not stand before mzeaw men.” Prov. xxii. 29. 
“Let pale-faced fear keep with the mean- 

born man, 
And find no harbor in a royal heart.” Shaks. 

“Tt might please the king’s grace now 
being to accept into his favour a mean man, 
of a simple degree and birth, not born to 
any possessions.” Latimer. 


MEAT never is used to designate 
flesh in distinction from other food. 
The “meat-offering,” as prescribed in 
Lev. ii. 1, consisted entirely of “fine 
flour,” with oil and frankincense. The 
“meat,” in the strength of which Eli- 
jah went “forty days and forty nights 
unto Horeb,” was “a cake baken on the 
coals, and a cruse of water.” 1 Kings 
xix. 6, 8. 


“Behold, I have given you every herb 
bearing seed; . . . . . to you it shall be for 
meat, "Gen. 1. 272 

“And while the day was coming on, Paul 
besought them all to take ear.” Acts 
XXVil. 33. 

“Upon what meat doth this our Cesar feed, 

That he is grown so great ?” 

“Jn the thanksgiving before meat.” Shaks. 


“To run from one town to another to get 
our meat.” Latimer. 


MEET means fit, proper : — 


“There is that withholdeth more than is 
meet.” Prov. xi. 24. 

“Which has made us meet to be partak- 
ers of the inheritance of the saints in light.” 
Cols, 


“For any, or for all these exercises, 


He said that Proteus, your son, was meet.” 


Shaks. 
“Such fellows are more meet to dance the 
morrice-dance than to be admitted to preach.” 
Latimer. 


“To many other friends it will not be 
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meet to speak of me now.” John Cotton 
(in concealment in London), 1632. 


MEMORIAL has sometimes the mean- 
_ ing of remembrance : — 


“Their memorial is perished with them.” 
Ps. ix. 6. 


“To say aught prejudicial to their good 
name and memorial.” Holland. 


Merry has now a flavor of jollity, that 
did not always belong to it. It often 
meant simply happy, cheerful. 


“A merry heart maketh a cheerful coun- 
tenance.” Prov. xv. 13. ; 

“Ts any merry? Let him sing psalms.” 
pe yas.v. 13. 

“See where she comes from shrift with 
merry look.” 

‘“ How oft, when men are at the point of 

death, 
Have they been merry /” Shaks. 

“ Written by me, Anne Askew, that desire 
death nor fear its might; and as merry as 
one bound to heaven.” Martyred, 1546. 


MINISTER has, in modern usage, wan- 
dered somewhat from its early meaning 
of attendant or servant. 


“And Moses rose up, and his mnzster 
Joshua.” Ex. xxiv. 13. 

“And he closed the book, and he gave it 
to the mzz7zster, and sat down.” Luke iv. 20. 

“ Whosoever will be great among you, let 


him be your wzzzzster.” Matt. xx. 26. 


“Producing forth the cruel wzizzsters 

Of this dead butcher, and his fiend-like 

queen.” Shaks. 

“The wyfes bee mznzsters to theire hus- 
bandes, the children to their parentes.” 
More, d. 1535. 

MiscHIEF is losing much of its an- 
cient strength, and getting to be a nurs- 
ery word : — 

“ Destruction cometh ; and they shall seek 
peace, and there shall be none. Mischief 
shall come upon mischief.” Ezek. vii. 25, 26. 

“O full of all subtlety and all mdschief, 
thou child of the devil.” Acts xiii. Io. 

“The pictare whereof shall, I hope, se- 
cure me from many méschiefs.” Fuller. 

“Tt is in me to plague and mzschief you 
indeed.” Holland. 


SSA 


MUNITION, in the sense of fortress or 
fortification, is now obsolete : — 


“Fis place of defense shall be the mznz- 
tions of rocks,” Isa. xxxiii. 16. 


NAPKIN demands a word, if we are 
willing to descend to small points of dif- 
ference. The napkin of the New Tes- 
tament is nota little cloth for the table, 
but a pocket-handkerchief. 

“ Behold, here is thy pound, which I have 
kept laid up in a zapkin.” Luke xix. 20. 

“ His xapkin, with his true tears all bewet, 


Can do no service on her sorrowful cheeks.” 
Shaks. 


NATION, in at least one instance, does 
not mean a people, politically speaking, 
or race, but a generation or class of 
people : — 

“The sons of God without rebuke in the 
midst of a crooked and perverse ation.” 
Phil. ii. 15. 

“They are such a gentle zation.” Shaks. 


NAUGHTY is now more commonly ap- 
plied to a child’s misbehavior. For- 
merly it was not only severe, — meaning, 
literally, good for nothing, derived from 
naught, —but dignified enough to char- 
acterize adult iniquity. ‘‘Naught” is 
used as an adjective in 2 Kings ii. 19; 
Prov. xx. 14. 

“The other basket had very zaughty figs.” 
Jer. xiv. 2. 

“T know thy pride and the xaughtiness 
of thy heart.” 1 Sam. xvii. 28. 

“ How far a little candle throws his beams ! 
So shines a good deed in a aughty world.” 
““ Whiles here he lived 
Upon this zaughty earth.” Shaks. 

“They be amongst us and about us to let 
us of good things, and to move us to zaugh- 
tinmess.” Latimer. 


NEPHEW is used four times in the 
Bible, and means grandson ; in Timothy, 
grandchild. 

“We had forty sons and thirty ~ephews.” 
Jud. xii. 14. 

“If any widow have children or nephews.” 
1 Tim. v. 4. 
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* You'll have your zephews neigh to you.” 
Shaks. 


“So the grandfather’s offense redowndyd 
unto the zephews.” Vergil. 

“Tf naturalists say true that #ephews are 
often liker to their grandfathers than their 
fathers.” Tayler. 

NiTreE has been made the subject of in- 
fidel jests, on the ground that it was salt- 
peter. Unquestionably it is an obsolete 
equivalent for zatrom, or native carbon- 
ate of soda. It is found but twice. 

“ As vinegar upon zz¢tre, so is he that sing- 
eth songs to a heavy heart.” Prov. xxv. 20. 

“Though thou wash thee with zz¢re, and 
take thee much soap, yet thine iniquity is 
marked before me.” Jer. ii. 22. 


NOBLE, when applied to the Bereans 
(Acts xvii. 2), means all that modern 
speech includes in the term. In many 
other cases it refers to rank and birth 
only. 


“Not many mighty, not many zod/e, are 


calledy aati Cor. in2o: 
“Virtue and cunning were endowments 
greater 


Shaks. 


OBSERVE, in the passage quoted be- 
low, is one of the very few instances in 
which an old English word is also a 
mistranslation. Our translators doubt- 
less meant that Herod treated John with 
studied respect and deference; but a 
correct translation is “ preserved him.” 


Than zobdleness and riches.” 


“For Herod feared John, knowing that 
he was a just man and an holy, and observed 
him.” Mark vi. 20. 


“Must I observe you? Must I stand and 
crouch 


Under your testy humor?” Shaks, 


Occupy signifies, in several places, to 
trade : — 


“The merchants of Sheba and Raamah, 
they were thy merchants; they occupied in 
thy fairs with chief of all spices, and with all 
precious stones and gold.” Ezek. xxvii. 22. 

“Delivered them ten pounds, and said 
unto them, Occupy till I come.” Luke 
sabre, SG 
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“The grape of Amomum, which is now in 
vse and much occupied.” Tolland. 

OF, in the sense of dy, or dy means of, 
is ancient rather than modern usage : — 

“Test a more honorable man than thou 
be bidden of him.” Luke xiv. 8. 

“Make to yourselves friends of the mam- 
mon of unrighteousness.” Luke xvi. 9. 

“The gracious Duncan 

Was pitied ef Macbeth.” Shaks. 

Siglete my iSOodst.) came to be disposed 
of you.” Latimer. 


OFFEND now commonly means to af- 


front. In the Bible it never has this 
meaning; but often signifies to cause 


one to fall into sin, or apostasy. 
“But whoso shall ofend one of these little 
ones which believe in me.” Matt. xviii. 6. 
“Tt is good neither to eat flesh nor to 
drink wine, nor anything whereby thy broth- 
er stumbleth, or is offended, or is made 
weak.” Rom. xiv. 21. 


ON is equivalent to of in the passage 
first quoted below. Illiterate modern 
usage can claim to be conservative in 
the use of this, as of many other old 
words. It is used in its proper sense in 
the second passage. “On sleep” has 
been modernized into “asleep.” 

“Test they should tell oz us, saying, So 
did David.” 1 Sam. xxvii. 11. 

ENDO MD ER CN A A fell o# sleep and was 
laid unto his fathers.” Acts xiii. 36. 


“ And be not jealous oz me, gentle Brutus.” 
Shaks. 

ONCE, in a single instance, means 
sometime, ever. 

“Wilt thou not be made clean? when 
shall it ozce be?” Jer. xiii. 27. 

With meditating that 
once.” Shaks. 

“Only He knoweth that once shall judge 
them both.” Latimer. 

OPEN, though a literal translation, 
seems to conform to ancient English 
usage in the following, where it means. 
explaining : — 

“Opening and alleging that Christ must 
needs have suffered.” Acts xvii. 3. 


she must die 


JARGON WITHOUT KNOWLEDGE. 


“ And in regard of courses new in hand 
Which I have ofened to his Grace at large.” 
Shaks. 
‘She ofened the fault of her son, and hid 
it not.” Latimer. 
_ OR (kindred with ere, and probably 
pronounced ore), meaning before, is found 
at least six times. See Prov. viii. 23; 
CCl ex. O5, Cant. viji25 Dan. vi. 243 
and the following : — 
“ Or ever thou hadst formed the earth and 
the world.” Ps. xc. 2. 
“We, or ever he come near, are ready to 
kill him.” Acts xxiii. 15. 
“T would 
Have sunk the sea within the earth ov e’er 
It should the good ship so have swallowed.” 
Shaks. 
“ Long or the bright sonne up risen was.” 
Chaucer. 
ORDER, as a verb, does not mean to 
command, not even in Judges xiii. 12 
(“How shall we order the child ?”), but to 
arrange, setin order. When we arrange 
things for others to do, we approach the 
more modern meaning of order, which 
is found a/most, not quite, in the third 
passage quoted below. 
“ Order ye the buckler and shield, and 
draw near to battle.” Jer. xlvi. 3. 
“We can not order our speech by reason 
of darkness.” Job xxxvii. 19. 
“As I have given order to [arranged it for] 


JARGON WITHOUT KNOWLEDGE. — I 
heard two persons on the Wengern Alp 
talking by the hour together of the 
names of ferns ; not a word about their 
characteristics, uses, or habits, but a 
medley of crack-jaw titles, and nothing 
more. They evidently felt that they 
were ventilating their botany, and kept 
each other in countenance by alternate 
volleys of nonsense. Well, friend, they 
were about as sensible as those doctrin- 
alists who for ever talk over the techni- 
calities of religion, but know nothing 
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the churches of Galatia, even so do ye.” 
I-Coxexvi. 1. 


“To order 
These affairs thus thrust disorderly into my 
hands.” Shaks. 


“T doe hold it, in the royall ordering of 
gardens, there ought to be gardens for all 
the moneths in the yeare.” Bacon. 


OUTLANDISH, found only once in the 
Bible, was far from suggesting to the 
English readers of old times any idea 
of boorishness. Its meaning was sim- 
ply and soberly derived from its compo- 
sition, — “ out-land,” — foreign ; just as 
“inland” has an opposite but analogous 
meaning in the illustrative quotation 
below. 


“Nevertheless even him did outlandish 
women cause to sin.” Neh. xiii. 26. 

“Of all those kinds of outlandish wheat 
which are transported by sea into Italy.” 
Holland. 

“The God of heaven and earth preserve 


you from all foreign and zz/and enemies.” 
Matthew, Cradock to Gov. Endicott, 1628. 


OVERPASS seems to be used in the 
sense of overlook, connive at, in the 
following : — 

“Yea, they overpass the deeds of the 
wicked.” Jer. v. 28. 


“To se no conuenient tyme slackely ower- 
passed.” Fall. 


by experience of its spirit and power. 
Are we not all too apt to amuse our- 
selves after the same fashion? He who 
knows mere Linnean names, but has 
never seen a flower, is as reliable in bot- 
any as he is in theology who can des- 
cant upon supra-lapsarianism, but has 
never known the love of Christ in his 
heart. 

True religion’s more than doctrine, 

Something must be known and felt. 

Spurgeon, 
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CHILDREN 


A CHARGE FROM THE LORD. 


FROM ‘*THE CHRISTIAN TREASURY.” 


‘Take this child away, and nurse it for me, and I will give thee thy wages.” — Ex. ii. 9. 


Ir was a time of great distress in Is- 
rael, for the Egyptians held them in 
cruel bondage, wasting their strength 
and their substance, and trying to the 
very utmost the Israelites’ faith in the 
Lord their God. Hardship and undue 
labor might well have thinned their 
ranks ; but their cruel and cowardly per- 
secutors, still afraid they might be goaded 
past endurance, and rebel, sought even 
more to weaken the strength of the na- 
tion, by ordaining that every male infant 
should be put to death. _ 

In the midst of this scene of grief and 
oppression, we come upon a family of 
the house of Levi,—a family of that 
tribe afterward devoted to the service 
of the Lord, and of whom it is repeat- 
edly and emphatically said that they 
had no inheritance allotted them on 
earth, but that ce Lord was their por- 
tion and their inheritance. It would 
seem as if this family truly bore the 
character of their tribe. In the midst 
of danger, they were not afraid to do 
what was right, and trust in God. Nor 
could all the trial and oppression to 
which they, with others their brethren, 
were subjected crush down hearts which, 
from all we read of them, we may confi- 
dently believe were stayed on God. 

In this home, hallowed by the pres- 
ence of the Lord, there was born an- 
other son. ‘Two children had already 
been given before the great rigor of the 
persecution commenced ; for Aaron and 


Miriam were older than Moses. Let us 
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try to picture to ourselves the state of 
feeling of Jochebed when she saw he 
was a “goodly child.” We read that 
she “hid him three months.” She 
yearned over her little boy. She could 
not give him up to death. She had not 
heart to trust his goodliness to the com- 
passion of those who knew no mercy. 
She knew how unavailing would be her 
tears and prayers if she took him to the 
king and begged his life ; how his very 
strength and beauty would be argument, 
not in her favor, but against her. For 
was he not manifestly one who would 
grow up strong in body and in spirit, 
perhaps to raise a loud voice and to lift 
a strong arm to free his brethren? No. 
All her hope was in Gop. 

We can imagine those three months. 
How many an anxious thought and bit- 
ter fear would she have, lest her hid 
treasure should be discovered and torn 
from her! How many an earnest prayer 
would rise for dgily safety, how many 
a heartfelt thanksgiving as night after 
night closed on them, an unbroken cir- 
cle! How every little cry would pierce 
her heart, lest it might reach the ears of 
the oppressor! At last the time comes 
when she can no longer hide him. Had 
she been a woman who feared not God, 
she might have tried to hide him longer. 
But she was bold only in the strength 
God gives. She was bold to do right, 
and confident in trusting God. But 
when it came to be a matter of braving 
temptation to deceit, and a perverse 
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“tempting of Providence,” she had no 
boldness for such an unhallowed battle 
-as that. Her heart spoke the language 
of David, uttered many a day afterward : 
“ Let me fall into the hands of God; but 
let me not fall into the hands of men!” 

It would not be an accidental circum- 
stance that led to her special choice of 
the manner in which she would, as it 
were, place her little one in the hands 
of God. She made AN ARK. Can we 
not trace her hope in this? She 
thought, no doubt, of the time when 
a destruction came upon the old world, 
—a sweeping, total, dreadful destruc- 
tion, —such as alone could typify the 
grief and desolation that would fill 
their hearts at that godly fireside if 
their goodly and cherished child was 
_ destroyed of the destroyer. She thought, 
too, of the ark, the place of safety, where 
the godly Noah, and for his sake his 
sons, were kept till all these calamities 
were overpast. 

Her faith was strong and her hopehigh ; 
but her heart yearned over her “ goodly 
child.” So she could not stand to see 
what would befall him. She could not 
trust herself to see him drawn out by 
alien hands. She scarce could bear to 
think of what might happen to her dar- 
ling. No; she had “done what she 
could.” And now she sends her little 
Miriam to wateh, while she (oh, can we 
doubt it?) goes into her closet, and 
pours out her heart in tears and earnest 
prayers to Him who has done such great 
things for her already, and can yet 
do more! How long it might be we 
can not tell; but to her— weeping, 
praying, hoping, fearing —it would: be 
a long, long time before she gleaned the 
happy harvest of all her prayers and 
tears. Her God has called forth her 
little son out of the ark by the voice of 
the tender-hearted princess of Egypt. 
God has spoken, bidding him “ve, — 
nay, not to live only, but to be restored 
to her! How full now her heart of God’s 
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goodness, and power, and wisdom, and 
love! She, who had looked to God 
alone in her distress, would see God 
only in her deliverance! How little 
would her thoughts dwell on the prin- 
cess and her splendor! How little 
would she think of her own wise choice 
of a hiding-place for her little one! 
Nay, all her thought would be that ex- 
pressed so long afterward in like deliv- 
erance: “I sought the Lord, and he 
heard me, and delivered me from all my 
fears.” 

In such a frame of mind and spirit 
she receives into her willing arms her 
little weeping Moses. Would she not 
feel a difference in him now? He is re- 
stored to her, but he is no longer ers. 
He is the adopted son of Pharaoh’s 
daughter, who gives him into her hands 
with these words, —“ Take this child and 
nurse it for me, and I will give thee thy 
wages.” 

I think she would read a deeper mean- 
ing yet in these words, —a meaning they 
have to every mother regarding every 
child she has. She would, in the words 
of the princess, hear a charge from God. 
HE had preserved her little Moses ; and 
was it not from him she now received 
him with a renewed charge: “ Bring up 
this child for ME”? But surely God 
has not done less for us and our babes 
than he did for Moses and his tried and 
godly mother. When, through all the 
risks and dangers we do know and ap- 
preciate, and the many unknown ones 
from which his good hand and watchful 
love have shielded us, we are brought to 
that joyful hour when our weeping babe 
is put first into our willing arms, have 
we less cause than had Moses’ mother 
to praise the Lord who has dealt so gra- 
ciously with us? Should we feel any 
less than she did that this little one is 
given us to bring up for God? And 
shall we refuse to work in such a ser- 
vice, and secure to ourselves such wages 
as HE will give us? 
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It is indeed a great charge, but one 
we neither can nor would wish to refuse. 
The mother of Moses knew that to keep 
the adopted son of. Pharaoh’s daughter 
was no light responsibility. If aught 
befell him, she must answer for it. Yet 
she gladly accepted it. The charge was 
great. She must bring him up so as to 
please his benefactress, else she would 
bring disgrace, perhaps death, upon her 
child. Still, she gladly accepts the 
charge. Is not this our position too? 
Does not God claim our little ones for 
himself? Will he not call us to account 
for the manner in which we bring them 
up? 

It was a great charge, but it brought 
with it great mercies. We may suppose 
that a family singled out to take care of 
the adopted son of the princess would 
cease to be persecuted. They would 
live in peace, and, for the sake of the 
nursling on which Pharaoh’s daughter 
had set her heart, in plenty too, we can 
not doubt. We can easily imagine how 
the princess would visit her little son 
(for we read, “he became her son”’), and 
show, out of her royal bounty, she would 
rejoice to supply everything that was 
needed to nurse and bring him up, not 
only in health and strength, but in such 
a manner as befitted the high position 
she intended he should fill. We are 
not told this. Bat we feel it likely. But 
whether this were so or not, we are as- 
sured of the blessed parallel in our own 
case. We are assured that He who has 
given us children to bring up for him 
does watch over us and them, and he 
will not suffer us to want any good thing 
we need, either for ourselves or them, 
if we will but seek it. 

We are told, in the parable of the tal- 
ents, that the nobleman gave to every 
one of his servants according to their 
several ability ; to those who could use 
much, much was given; to those who 
could bear but little, little. God does 
so in all things. And he has done so to 
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each of us in this special charge he has 
given us. Toone he has given more, 
to another less; but to each just what 
we are able for. What if we feel all 
unfit for our high responsibility? The 
answer is ready, —an answer that meets 
all difficulties and all wants, — “ My God 
will supply all your need, according to 


his riches in glory by Christ Jesus.” 


Our ability is in him. Our strength is 
in him. Our wisdom and patience are 
in him. And there we have plenty for 
all our need. 

The treasury of Egypt was at the 
back of Moses and his mother, and 
must fail ere they should want. A far, 
far more exceeding great, yea, an inex- 
haustible treasury is ours to draw on, 
even the unsearchable riches of God in 
Christ. Now, if Moses’ mother would 
have exposed herself to the just anger 
of the princess, had she, in the midst 
of plenty, starved herself, and, through 
her, the child she had to nurse, much 
more shall we be guilty, if, with all God’s 
treasures of strength and wisdom and 
grace Open to us, we starve our own 
souls, and, through them, the souls of 
those precious ones whom God has 
given us to bring up for him! 

But, besides this daily supply of neces- 
sary help which we may be sure was at 
the call of the mother of Moses, the 
princess promised her something more: 
“T will give thee thy wages,” she said. 
So does God act toward us. He gives 
us wages. There is the wages of suc- 
cess in the good conduct of our chil- 
dren, and their Christian walk and char- 
acter. This is promised: “ Train upa 
child in the way he should go, and when 
he is old he will not depart from it.” 
There is the wages, too, of honor and 
glory and happiness, which we shall en- 
joy along with our children in God’s 
presence, when he shall call us by name, 
and say to us, “Well done, good and 
faithful servant, enter thou into the joy 
of thy Lord.” 


CARRIE’S SUNDAY EVENING. 


BY MeL. ©Me 


“ MAMMA,” said little Carrie Roberts, 
“our teacher told us to-day, in Sabbath 
school, that we ought to pray a good 
many times in the day. I’m sure, I 
thought if I said my prayers morning 
and night, that was enough; and you 
know, mamma, I always do that. I 
don’t believe God wants little girls com- 
ing to him so very often in the day to 
ask him for things. Sometimes, when I 
ask you questions, you say, ‘ Don’t trou- 
ble me now, Carrie ;’ but then, I sup- 
pose, it is because you are busy, mam- 
ma; and God never is busy, is he?” 

“Well, Carrie,” said her mother, smil- 
ing, “take off your hat now; run and 
put it away with your gloves, and then 
we will have a talk about it.” 

Carrie stopped to kiss the baby, who 
was crowing and jumping in mamma’s 
arms, then ran up-stairs to her own lit- 
tle room, hung her hat on its nail, tucked 
her gloves into the drawer, and was just 
ready to go down, when she heard her 
mother calling, ‘* Bring your Testament, 
Carrie.” 

As Carrie took her little Testament 
from the book-shelf she kissed it lov- 
ingly, saying half aloud, “ Dear papa! I 
wonder where you are to-day.” It was 
a parting gift to Carrie, the day before 
her father went off to the army; and 
she had not forgotten how he looked, 
when he said, “ I hope my little girl will 
love this book better than any other.” 

“TI wish papa &vzew how I love this 


little Testament, mamma,” said Carrie, 
as she opened the door. 

“ Do you love it for its pretty red cover 
and gilt edges, or for what there is in- 
side, my child?” 

“Well, I do like the bright cover, 
and then, too, I like it because papa 
gave it to me; and — I suppose I ought 
to like it for something else,” said Car- 
rie, softly ; “and, mamma, I’m going to 
try,” she added, almost in a whisper, 
stooping down to kiss the baby. Her 
mother’s arm was around them both for 
a moment, but Carrie did not see the 
glad tear that fell on baby’s curly head. 

“So you think it will not do for little 
girls to be going to God often, Carrie? 
Do you remember that little brown bird 
hopping in the garden-walk, one day, and 
you tried to coax him nearer with some 
crumbs ?” 

“Oh, yes, mamma ! you said it was a 
sparrow. He was so small I could have 
held him in my hand, only he wouldn’t 
letsimer 

“ Well, dear, turn to the tenth chapter 
of Matthew and see if you find anything 
there about them.” 

Carrie quickly found the chapter, and, 
looking through the verses, said, at last, 
“Oh, yes! here it is. ‘Are not two 
sparrows sold for a farthing? And one 
of them shall not fall on the ground 
without your Father. Fear ye not, there- 
fore; ye are of more value than many 
sparrows.’ ” . 
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“ Who said that, Carrie >” 

“Why, it was Jesus, mamma; and 
I’m so glad he said it. I know now that 
he cares about me, for I’m, ten times 
larger than a sparrow. I never thought 
about it much; but I can see that if he 
has time to attend to such little things 
as sparrows, it will not trouble him at 
all if I do come to him more than twice 
aday. But, mamma, what should I say 
to him? I should not need to thank 
him for keeping me through the night, 
or to ask him to keep me through the 
day, because I did that in my morning 
prayer.” 

“Sometimes, Carrie, you find it very 
hard to learn your geography lesson, 
don’t you? and it seems as if your 
arithmetic grew more puzzling every 
day. Did you ever think of asking God 
to help you get your lessons? And then, 
sometimes my little Carrie’s tongue for- 
gets about the ‘soft answer,’ and says 
some little, quick, sharp words that do 
mischief.” 

“Yes, mamma, I know that; but I 
can’t help it. I do wish it was easy 
to be good always.” Carrie’s eyes 
were earnest, and her face had a new, 
thoughtful look. Her mother said noth- 
ing. Baby had fallen asleep, and she 
moved him gently to his cradle; then, 
sitting down again close to Carrie’s little 
chair, she drew her head down in her 
lap, and stroking her hair caressingly, 
said, “It is very hard for you to do right 
. always, and to keep a watch over your 
tongue ; but you know, dear, God is-a/- 
ways willing to help you, no matter how 
often you ask him. Don’t you begin to 
see why you need to pray many times in 
the day?” 

“Yes, mamma, I do see, and I’ll try 
not to forget. The next time I am in 
trouble, I'll go straight to him and tell 
him all about it. Do you think he would 
like to have me? Won’t he think he is 
wasting his time, listening to me, little 
Carrie Roberts?” 
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“Not if you are in earnest, my child. 
I once knew a dear little girl, who has 
now gone to heaven, I hope. She was 
about as old as you, Carrie, and our talk 
to-night makes me think of her.” 

“Tell me about her, please, mamma ; 
was she always good?” 

“She was a happy, lively little girl, 
like you, and went singing about the 
house as merry as a bird. Do you want 
to know how she looked? She had 
light-brown hair, that was bright in the 
sunshine, falling over her neck in long 
curls, and shading her face, which was 
very fair. Her eyes were blue, and often 
hid under their long, drooping lashes ; 
for she was a shy little girl, and did not 
like to be Jooked at. She was very fond 
of reading, and I have seen her some- - 
times, with her book before her and her 
cheek resting on her hand, enjoying her- 
self so entirely that she did not know 
how I loved to watch her.” 

“Oh, mamma, I’m afraid she’ wasn’t 
a bit like me, for I had a great deal rath- 
er play than read.” 

“Well, Carrie, she liked to play too ; 
and if her dolls could speak they would 
tell you how she used to arrange the fur- 
niture of their houses, and make little 
books for them, and pictures ; and how 
they were often taken out for a ride. 

“And she loved to play out of doors, 
too, just as well as you do. She rolled 
hoop and played with the bright autumn 


leaves, and gathered the chestnuts and 


walnuts in her grandfather’s yard, and 
was always eager to have out her sled in 
the first snow. But what was best of 
all, Carrie, her love of play did not pre- 
vent her loving to pray. 

“TI used to see her, every morning, go 
into a room, and shut the door, and stay 
all by herself a little while. Then she 
would come out singing, and run to get 
ready for school. 

“TY am sure she told all her little wants 
to God ; for once, when her mother had 
a bad headache, and Minnie, who loved 
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her mother dearly, was pitying her, she 
said, as if to help her bear it, ‘Well, 
mamma, I suppose it is best for you, for 
I asked God to take it away, and he 
hasn’t.’” 

“<«Minnie,’ did you say, mamma? 
Was that her name? I wish it was 
mine. What else about her; where is 
she now?” 

“One morning, last spring, she got up 
as usual, but did not feel very well. 
She said she guessed she’d stay at home 
from school and have a good time being 
sick a little. She meant, by that, sitting 
on the bed: drawing pictures, or cut- 
ting out paper dolls, or reading a good 
story. 

“She staid at home that day, and the 
next, and the next. She never went to 
school again. 

“The birds sang their old songs, and 
the flowers she loved blossomed, but 
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Minnie could not sing again; and one 
beautiful summer morning, very early, 
God took her to heaven, and now she 
lives with him.” 

Carrie’s eyes were full of tears, and 
she hid them in her mother’s lap. After 
afew moments she said, softly, ‘* Mam- 
ma, I’m going to try and be like her 
about praying for help in everything.” 

“He will help you, my child. And 
now we must have our good-night kiss.” 

“Oh, mamma, what a short evening! 
We shan’t have to go to bed when we 
get to heaven, shall we? I’m glad of 
that.” 

In a few moments Carrie was warmly 
tucked in bed, and went to sleep full of 
good resolutions for the new week. She 
did not know that while she slept her 
mother was asking the Good Shepherd 
to take her in his arms and carry her as 
one of his own lambs. 
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“Ou dear, what a dark, dull life is 
this !”’ said a morbid snail, as he crept 


slowly along the wall of a cave that in- 
dented the side of Blue Mountain. 

“Indeed it is,” said an exclusive tor- 
toise, drawing his head within his shell, 
shutting out both companionship and 
daylight. 
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A spotted toad kept his usual silence, 
but looked the picture of discontent, as 
he squatted among the cold, moist 
stones. 

A robin was rocking herself on the 
stem of a golden-rod that hung over the 
mouth of the cave, and quite laughed at 
the discontent of her neighbors, as she 
plumed her red breast, and gazed with 
delight on the side of Blue Mountain. 

The morning mist was rising from 
the ground, and the birds darted among 
the leaves full of joyous life. Flowers 
nodded in the breath of the June breeze, 
and the noisy brook sprinkled the grassy 
bank, as it dashed among weeds and 
rushes, with all the force it had gathered 
from mountain streams and_ hidden 
springs. 

“A dull life, indeed,” thought Red- 
breast, “when the very buds laugh, as 
they open their lips to the sun. Hail, 
Mrs. Butterfly, what say you about the 
world’s being a dull place?” 

Mrs. Butterfly shook a drop of spray 
from her gaudy wings, as she sank on a 
leaf quite overcome with amazement at 
such a question. ‘A dull life, Mrs. 
Robin! and who thinks it a dull life? 
Why, the hillside glistens fairly, and the 
rainbow over the brook quite dazzles my 
eyes. The primroses shine with dew, 
and the violets hide in the shadow from 
the brilliant rays. But life is what we 
make it; and when I was a groveling 
worm I too thought it dull, for I never 


raised my eyes from the dust, and now I. 


quite wonder at my former stupidity.” 
“Life is truly-what we make it,” re- 
sponded Redbreast, rocking the golden- 
rod, “Cheer up, cheer up! tee, tee tee ! 
I see the new grain yonder promises 
a plentiful harvest, and the grasshopper 
tells me the worms are plenty this sea- 
son. What do you say, Honey-Bee, to 
this world’s being a dull place?” 
“Bzzzzz, bz, bziloeOon’t talkito me; 
I’m gathering honey this beautiful day, 
and how can I stop to complain or be 
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idle when the blossoms hang down with 
sweetness, and the cells are waiting for 
honey? Let the drones grumble if they 
please, for laziness ever brings discon- 
tent. But to those who are filling each 
hour with pleasant toil, life is full of re- 
ward and happiness. 
Don’t talk to me!” 

On went the honey-bee, and the but- 
terfly vanished in the mist. 

So Redbreast turned to the malcon- 
tents of the muddy cave, trying to cheer 
them up. “ Look out, Mr. Snail, look 
out this fine day! Takea turn on the 
mullen-leaf yonder, and let the morning 
sun peep in at your window. It’s only 
because you inhabit the shadow instead 
of the light that you think life dark and 
worthless.” 

“Hissssss!” replied the tortoise. 
“‘ How very pert is that bird on the gold- 
en-rod! Does she think there is no sense 
in the world but in her own brain? Have 
I not lived these twenty years, and seen 
generations of robins hatch and pass 
away? From the egg to the grave I 
have watched them, and what do they 
gain by this twitter and song? Is it not 
better to remain at home, and mind one’s 
own business, than to be ever meddling 
in the affairs of other people? It’s all 
very well for one who has wings to rise 
above the dark earth to talk about hap- 
piness, but for us, who are made to 
crawl and creep, it is quite natural to 
feel the chill gloom of earth about us; 
and I consider it great impertinence for 
that chattering bird to thrust her gayety 
on us who are made only to suffer.” 

Now, as Robin had not addressed 
herself to the gloomy tortoise, she con- 
tinued her conversation with the snail, 
who, by this time, had crept to the 
mouth of the cave to see if Robin’s re- 
port were true. 

“That's right, cheer up, Snail; put 
out your head, try the sun a moment, 
and you'll not think this world so bad a 
place after all. When one shuts his 


Bzzzzz, bz, bz! 
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eyes to all that is good and bright, and 
thinks of misfortunes only, he must in- 
deed despond.” 

“ Why, Robin, where did you learn to 
be so hopeful ?” inquired the snail, from 
the black cave. 

“From my mother, good sir. The 
first song I ever heard her sing was, 
‘ Cheer up, cheer up, Robinets! cheer 
Up, cheer up!! tee, tee, tee!” and this 
song was always accompanied by a look 
of love and a healthy crumb ; and the 
song and the look and the food together 
made merry birds of us: so 1 mean to 
teach my robinets in the same way ; that 
is, if Providence allow my young to 
hatch and fledge in safety. But a tom- 
cat Comes our way occasionally, which 
makes me tremble with fear.” 

“ Ah! then you too have your forebod- 
ings and troubles,” replied the snail. 

“ And who doesn’t?” said Mrs. Red- 
breast. ‘ Of course we have our trou- 
bles. Why, the last rain soaked my 
half-built nest, and the cat-bird yonder 
is always picking quarrels with my 
mate. The tom-cat prowls around our 
tree, licking his greedy jaws in anticipa- 
tion of my five blue eggs. Nine times 
this year I have had to fly from the aw- 
ful fire of a sportsman’s gun; and the 
east wind chills us through as we sleep 
on the quivering boughs. But there is 
enough left to cheer us, after all. How 
can one be murmuring when all nature 
tells us to be glad? Be hopeful, Mr. 
Snail, and come a little farther.” 

“ Oh, I am cold, and hate to stir.” 

ee Dry it etry: i. 

“But I’m afraid some hungry duck 
will get me.” 

* But there are no ducks here.” 

“ But if I venture out I can never find 
my way back again.” 

“ Better out of that cave than in it, 
I should say.” 

“Tt may rain.” 

“But the sun will come out after it.” 
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“ Well; isn’t it very cold out there ?” 

“Try it, try it, Mr. Snail.” 

By dint of much encouragement the 
snail crept slowly out, and, turning the 
corner of his gloomy cell, he found him- 
self fairly among sunshine and flowers. 
What a different existence was this! 
Warm beds of moss and sweet, soft 
bark offered him a home on every side. 
Luscious sap oozed from the tender stems, 
and fruit and blossoms blended together 
in the teeming sod. Drooping grass 
sheltered him from the heating sun, and 
the poor snail wept, as he considered 
his former ingratitude, when he had shut 
his eyes to every blessing, and grum- 
bled at his Maker, who had provided all 
things for his joy. 

“Qh, let me tell the tortoise and the 
toad of my wicked folly, and urge them 
to see the light also!” Back went the 
happy snail to reveal his new discovery. 
In vain were words to the hardened 
tortoise, who had lived in sulky solitude 
for many a year, and loved darkness 
rather than light. The toad was soon 
convinced, and on his way to brighter 
spots, and hopped in ecstacy among the 
mountain crevices and rocks, regretting 
all the hours lost in the black cave-life. 
The tortoise is probably brooding still 
over imaginary evils and self-made tri- 
als. The snail and toad lead lives of 
freedom on the mountain-side. 

Have we not seen the tortoise, toad, 
and snail? ‘Life is what we make it,” 
said Mrs. Butterfly, echoed by the red- 
breast. When we mostly dwell on the 
trials of our lot, we turn our back to 
sunshine and to hope, leading gloomy 
cave-life, when the sweet incense of 
blessings might surround us, — draining 
the cup of our misfortunes to the dregs, 
while sweets untasted and joys un- 
touched pass for ever away. Let us re- 
member that in contentment and godli- 
ness there is great gain. 
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“Poor fish !”” 

Dear little Miriam Lewis! her heart 
was very tender, and it pierced it to see 
the torn gills of the fine large “cod” 
{hat her brother held up before her. 
‘She stood off from the basket, and 
tutting her hands behind her, looked, 
with pitiful eyes, upon the creature once 
so sportive in the blue waves. 

“Tt will make us sucha nice dinner!” 
said James. 

Miriam’s father saw what a sober face 
the little girl wore. He was glad of the 
pity that touched her soul. “It shows 
that she will be merciful to all crea- 
tures,” he said to himself. Then he 
turned her thoughts to the miracle of 
our dear Lord, by the Sea of Galilee. 
He told her of this beautiful sea, which 


is formed at the foot of the mountains of 
Galilee by the widening of the river Jor- 
dan ; how smooth and clear it often is, 
so that one can perceive in its depths 
the reflection of the high hills and the 
rocks above it, though it is sometimes 
boisterous and rough, as the winds 
sweep Over it, and it is then covered with 
foam and spray. 

“Upon this sea,” he said, “people 
used to get their living by catching de- 
licious fish. They spread out nets with 
weights to keep them down under the 
water, and drew them up, sometimes 
filled with fish. Here James and John 
and Andrew and Simon toiled with their 
nets, until Jesus bade them follow him 
and catch men instead.” 

Miriam knew what that meant, —to 
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“catch men.” “It was to preach to them 
the gospel, and save their souls, wasn’t 
it?” said she. 

“Yes, daughter, their souls, so much 
more precious than those fish!” replied 
her father. 

Then he told his little daughter that 
one day our blessed Redeemer came 
near to the lakeside, and the people 
were pressing about him to hear him. 
And he went up into a mountain and sat 
down there, and there came great mul- 

_titudes to him; and they were so rapt 
by his gracious words that they staid 
with him three days, forgetting bodily 
fatigue and hunger, and everything but 
the things of God to which they were 
listening. 

But even though we take no thought 
for ourselves, if the carelessness comes 
because we are performing some higher 
duty toward our Father in heaven, he re- 
members us and cares for our necessities. 
So our dear Saviour, who was God man- 
ifest in the flesh, had compassion on the 
multitude, and would not let them go 
away fasting lest they should faint by 
the way. 
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“Do you recollect how many loaves 
and how many fishes the disciples 
had for that great crowd of over four 
thousand people?” asked Miriam’s 
father. 

The little girl replied, “Seven loaves 
and a few little fishes.” 

“And Jesus fed them, and they all 
had enough,” returned Mr. Lewis. “ Oh, 
what faith we ought to have in this great 
God, who can create out of the little 
we bring to him enough to fill all our 
needs! I think we should never feel 
troubled when the harvests seem scanty, 
and famine threatens us, if we were to 
recall this one miracle of our dear Lord 
Christ, and look up to him with the trust 
which the remembrance of it ought to 
give.” 

Miriam understood perfectly her fa- 
ther’s words, and her little face was very 
sweet in its expression as she looked up 
to the blue sky above her, and thought 
of him who made the heavens and the 
earth, and all things that are therein. 

“He is always caring for me,’ she 
said. ‘I will love him very much, and 
try to be his dear child!” F. 
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ONE bright summer morning Freddy 
Stearns was playing round the kitchen 
door, while his mother was at work in- 
side the house. Hearing footsteps in 
the road, he looked up from the house 
he was building on the step, and saw a 
man walking up to the gate with a large 
box, covered with green cloth, on his 
shoulders, and on top of the box a 
strange-looking black animal, something 


like a dog, only its legs and tail were | 


very long, and it wore ared coat anda 
hat with a feather. 

Freddy knew very weli what was 
under the green cloth, and when the 
man stopped and rested the box on the 
pole, he called out to his mother, “‘ Here 


is a hand-organ! MHere’s a hand-or- 
Do come quick!” 

The little animal hopped down from 
the organ, and when the man opened 
the gate, the strange creature came run- 
ningin. It was tied by a string, one end 
of which the man held in his hand ; but 
Freddy did not stop to see this, but ran 
in to his mother in a great fright, scam- 
pering as fast as his feet could carry 
him. Mrs. Stearns went to the door to 
see what was the matter, and told her 
little boy that there was nothing to be 
afraid of, and that the strange creature 
was a monkey. Freddy grew’ bolder 
when his mother was at the door, so he 
peeped from behind her dress ; and just 


gan! 
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then the monkey took off his hat as po- 
litely as any gentleman, and held it out 
toward them. 
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“Mamma,” said Freddy, “do let me 
go over to Frank Mason’s yard! 
dear ! 


Oh 
there goes the monkey now, 
Please let me go! Mrs. 
Mason is standing on the 
front steps with the baby in 
herarms. Can’tI go? Do 
say yes, mother.” 

“ Will you promise me to 
stay with Mrs. Mason, and 
not go out of the yard till 
you come home ?” 

“Yes, ma’am. I'll be a 
real good boy all day, if you 
will only let me see that 
dear little monkey again.” 

So his mother told him 
he might, and then she 
went up-stairs to attend to 
some work, and was so 
busy that she forgot to look 
out of the window to see 
that her little boy got home 
safe. 

Freddy ran across the 
street, and was laughing as 
much as ever in a few min- 
utes, 


The man did not ‘stay 


This made him laugh so that he for- 

got to be afraid, and soon ventured to 
walk near the monkey, which was jump- 
ing about, on the posts and off again, and 
chattering all the time. 
_ This was quite a new sight for Fred- 
dy, and for a little while he did not pay 
any attention to the music; but when 
he heard “Star-Spangled Banner,” and 
other tunes which he knew and liked so 
well, he found he had hard work to 
listen and at the same time to watch 
the funny tricks of the monkey. Mrs. 
Stearns gave Freddy three cents to put 
into the hat when the queer little black 
paw held it out. Soon after, the man 
covered up his organ, put the monkey 
on top, and carried them to the next 
house. 


long at this house,.and 
when he moved away the poor little boy 
forgot his promise and his mother, and 
everything but the grinning, chattering 
monkey, and followed on, laughing. 

They walked a short distance, and 
then the man turned and spoke. ‘“ You 
come with me, and I give you one cent 
to buy good candy in the big store.” 
Master Fred was like all other children, 
a... the promise of candy was very nice; 
so he went to the side of his new friend, 
and felt very happy as he trudged 
along. 

The sun grew hotter and hotter, as 
the little runaway went into the large 
town. He was very tired, too, and 
began to think the monkey was not so 
funny after all, and that it was very tire- 
some to hear the same tunes over and. 


THE HAND-ORGAN. 


Over again every time the strange man 
chose to stop before a house. 

It was near noon, and the poor boy 
began to be hungry, and to long for his 
mother and the nice dinner she always 
gave him at home. 

So when, at last, they stopped in the 
shade of some trees to rest, I'reddy said 
he thought he had better go home. But 
the siranger spoke crossly to him, and 
told him he never could find his way 
back again alone. Then the child began 
to cry and sob, and said he was hungry. 
The ugly new friend, for whom this un- 
fortunate boy had left his own kind 
mamma, and broken his promise, there- 
by telling a lie, began to laugh and make 
faces, and then opened his leather bag 
and took out a piece of dry bread and 
threw it over to poor little Fred, telling 
him at the same time to stop his noise, 
and that if he caught him crying again 
_ he would beat him till his bones were 
broken. 

When they got up to go on their jour- 
ney again, the two little feet were so 
sore that every step hurt dreadfully ; 
but still they kept on walking, walking, 
out of the town into the country again, 
along the dusty roads, with the ground 
so heated by the sun that it almost burnt 
the feet. 

At last, about the time when Freddy 
usually had his nice supper of bread 
and milk, while his papa, who came 
home from B late in the afternoon, 
ate his dinner, the cruel organ-grinder, 
seeing that his companion was unable 
to go any farther, stopped in the woods 
and rested. The supper was the same 
as the dinner, —a piece of hard bread ; 
but this time poor Fred was so sick and 
worn out that he could not eat at all. 

He wanted to go to sleep, but was 
told roughly that he must get up and go 
to the next village. This was impossi- 
ble, for when he tried to obey, his head 
was so dizzy that he fell down again. 
“Oh, take me home to my own dear 
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father and mother! Please take me 
home again! Oh, mamma, mamma, wby 
was I so naughty as to forget what you 
told me!” So the boy cried, until the 
wicked man struck him, and said he 
would leave him all alone in the woods 
if he did not stop. 

It was a warm night, and the man 
muttered something about sleeping out, 
but Freddy was too sick and miserable to 
care much what was said; and then he 
felt himself taken up and put on the 
hand-organ by the side of that monkey 
which had been the cause of his running 
away. He was carried farther into the 
woods, and then put down on the grass, 
and told that he might go to sleep if he 
wanted to. 

Perhaps the man began to feel some 
pity just then, for he took the cloth off 
of the organ and laid it on the ground 
for the child to lie on, and covered him 
with one end of it as well as he could, 
for it was small. 

Oh, what a place for tender Freddy to 
sleep in! He thought how his mother 
would cry when she could not find him, 
and how his papa would hunt for him ; 
and then he tried to say his prayer which 
he always used, kneeling down by his 
clean white bed, with his mother’s arm 
around him. He prayed, too, that God 
would keep his poor mamma from cry- 
ing, and would take care of Freddy 
through the long night. 

Sleep came and closed the eyes of the 
little runaway, and when he woke the 
sun was shining brightly, and peeping 
at him through the branches of the trees. 
“Come, get up, lazy boy, or you have no 
breakfast.” And Freddy tried to mind, 
for fear he would get another blow, as 
he did the night before ; but he was so 
stiff that he had to be lifted and put on 
his feet. 

Another long walk, and then they 
came to a farm-house near a grove of 
trees. He was told to stay in this grove, 
and pretty soon the organ-grinder came 
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back with some milk and a piece of 
bread and butter for him. 

He thought he wanted to eat, but when 
he tried, he found he could not touch 
the food. Up again and on the journey, 
sometimes on the organ and sometimes 
on foot, till in the middle of the fore- 
noon they came toa small hotel. Out- 
side the door was another hand-organ, 
and a woman and little girl were sitting 
by it on a low bench. They got up when 
they saw Freddy’s man, and came to 
meet him, talking in some language that 
the boy could not understand. 

He knew they were quarreling about 
him, though, for they kept looking at 
him, and then the woman pushed him 
in front of her to the bench from which 
she got up. He could not rest long, for 
they all started together and went on so 
for about half a mile, when the woman 
and child took a different road and left 
the man. Noon-time again, and no home, 
no food but dry bread, for the boy. But 
he did not care now, for he was very ill, 
and had to be carried on the organ all 
the time. He would have tried to stop 
some of the people in wagons who 
passed and met them, to see if they 
would not take him home ; but the day 
before he had spoken to a kind-looking 
gentleman, and was told that he would 
be killed at once if he dared to even look 
at anybody. After a while the man be- 
came tired of carrying the child, so he 
took him off and laid him down by the 
road, and left him all alone. And yet he 
was not alone, for his heavenly Father 
was watching him, and he sent a very 
good lady in her carriage on that very 
road. She was sitting in her comforta- 
ble carriage, thinking how bright and 
pretty the country looked, when sudden- 
ly the horses stopped, and she looked 
out to see what was the matter. “ What 
is it, John?” she said, for she fancied 
something was wrong with the harness, 

John pointed with his whip to the 
side of the road, where lay a poor, sick, 
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white little boy, all dusty and dirty from 
the long journey he had taken. 

She was out in a moment, and ran up 
to him. He had just strength enough 
left to tell her that his name was Fred-. 
dy Stearns, and that.the organ-grinder 
brought him from home; and then he 
fainted away. The lady put him on the 
soft cushions and told the man to drive 
home immediately. She lived some 
distance back of the place where she 
found Freddy, and remembered seeing 
that morning a man with an organ and 
a child and a monkey. 

When the little boy’s eyes opened 
again, he saw a kind face over him, and 
nice white sheets, and a pleasant, cool. 
little room. He did not know, at first, 
what it all meant, but after a while he 
began to remember something about his 
being left by the wayside. The lady 
spoke very softly, and told him her name 
was Mrs. Pelton, and that she was going 
to try and make him well and strong by 
the time his own mamma came to take 
him home. — 

Freddy woke up from a nice sleep 
that afternoon, and thought he hearda 
voice he knew in the next room, He’ 
called out, “Papa!” and in another 
minute he was laughing and crying all 
at once in his own father’s arms. 

“Oh, papa! I was so naughty not to 
mind my mother. Will you forgive 
me? Where is my own darling mam- 
ma, and how did you find me ?” 

Mr. Stearns told Freddy that he cer- 
tainly forgave him; if he was sorry, and 
said he thought his dear little boy had 
been so punished that he never would 
do such a thing again. He told him, 
too, that his mother missed him, but 
thought he had gone into Mrs. Mason’s 
house, as he never had disobeyed her 
before; and it was not until she went 
over there for him to come home to dinner 
that she knew he had gone away. Then 
she was frightened, and went all about the 
neighborhood, and her friends began to 
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hunt for him, and they sent for his papa 
from the city. AJ] that day people were 
hunting, but the cunning organ-man 
went about in all kinds of out-of-the-way 
places, so that no one should trace him. 
Men were sent out in all directions, 
and were out during the night, and, 
finally, one of them got on the right 
track in the morning, and sent word to 
Mr. Stearns, who started at once to fol- 
low. They asked everybody they met 
if they had seen a little boy with an or- 
gan-grinder, and those who had told 
what way the man went. So, at last, 
they found the precious child, and Mr. 
Stearns sent a man back to the poor 
anxious mother to tell her the joyful 
news. 

The doctor thought that Freddy could 
not be moved for several days, and Mrs. 
Stearns came to take care of him. 
When he was strong enough to talk, he 


told his sad story, and no one who. 


heard it, or saw the poor little blistered 
feet, could help crying bitterly over the 
suffering child. 
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Every one was kind to him and tried 
to make him happy. He and Mrs. 
Pelton became fast friends, but there 
was no one whom he loved to have near 
him, so much as he did his own dear 
mother. It was about two weeks from 
the day he followed the hand-organ that 
he was, driven up to his home from the 
station, and he thought nothing was 
ever half so pretty,—not even good 
Mrs. Pelton’s elegant house and garden. 
That night, when he went to bed, he 
heartily thanked his heavenly Father 
for letting him come home alive and 
well. 

He never forgot his lesson, and for a 
long time could not hear a hand-organ 
without crying. The cruel man who 
treated him so badly was never found, 
though policemen were sent after him. 

When Freddy grew up, he saw how 
much his own running away and diso- 
beying his mother was like being led 
away in pursuit of pleasure from his 
Father’s house, and it helped him when- 
ever he was tempted. 


RESTLESS WILL. 


“ WILLIE, the darling, restless Will! 

Will, with the locks of gold, 

Forehead so high, and broad, and fair, 
Eyes saucy, and bright, and bold; 

Will, with the mischievous, restless. hands, 
Feet never a moment still; 

Oh, what to our bosoms is half so dear 
As this fidgety, restless Will! 

Restless Will. 


Willie, my darling, Willie, my pet, 
Thine be an honest name ; 

Never thy head be raised in pride, 
Never be bowed in shame. 

God be thy Guide and thy comfort, boy, 
Ever through good and ill; 

Sunshine and beauty and love be thine, 
Fidgety, restless Will. 

Restless Will.” 


Matthias Barr. 


IT is sometimes said, “If our hearts 
are right, it is no matter what our belief 
is.’ What ought to be said is this: “If 
our hearts are right our belief will be- 
come right.” We say “qwz// become,” 
because you must give the heart time. 
Ever so hot a fire in the furnace will not 
smelt a mass of fresh ore in an instant. 
A renewed heart is not totally depraved ; 
and, sometimes, it seems as if this was 
the best we could say of it. The good 
work of God has begun. The fire of 
divine love is kindled. ‘“ He shall sit 
as a refiner and purifier of silver.” But 
oh, the dross, the dross, — how much 
there is of it, and how hard to separate 
it! Did the reader ever see metal boil ? 
It’s a very different thing from the light, 
hasty bubble of boiling water. It boils 
with a terrible reluctance, as if every 
drop had a life-and-death struggle with 
the heat. Does not the human soul 
often undergo God’s chastening and 
“refining” in the same obstinate way? 
But when the result is reached it is a 
thorough one. 

Erroneous doctrine is a part of the 
soul’s dross. A fervid Christian experi- 
ence melts this away. The opening ar- 
ticle of this number of the “Sabbath at 
Home” was selected as an illustration 
of this. Who was Robert Hall when 
he left Aberdeen and began his minis- 
try? According to his own account, 
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more a follower of Johnson than of Je- 
sus. ‘I aped Johnson,” he says; “I 
preached Johnson; and I am afraid with 
little more of evangelical sentiment than 
is to be found in his essays.” And wha 
was Robert Hall in Leicester? Almost 
a Paul in power and in love for the doc- 
trine of salvation by grace. During the 
intervening years, experience taught him 
doctrine. By a terrible and constant 
ministry of pain, and by once and again 
suffering an eclipse of the mind, he was 
taught to cry unto God for help, and to lay 
both soul and body an offering on God’s 
altar. Mark, dear reader, that his trials 
— torments, if you please — brought 
him near to God, and revealed to him 
divine grace. This made him evangel- 
zcal in his faith and preaching. Yes, 
that one word grace tells the whole story 
of the difference between rationalistic 
and evangelical religion. A low view of 
the help that God gives to a helpless 
sinner makes every doctrine low and 
weak. It was in prayer that Hall learned 
the trinity ; and yet in prayer a mere 
intellectualism finds its greatest difficul- 
ty and confusion about that doctrine. 
But it will be asked, “Is such a pain- 
ful experience the only route to sound 
doctrine?” We have not said so, and 
do not mean to. God may reveal his Son 
in us in sunshine as well as in storm. If 
he does not see fit to afflict us, we need 
not strive after it by self-inflicted pen- 
ance. Art has given us artificial eyes 
and limbs, but there is no such thing as 
an artificial Providence. A deep ex- 
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perience can not be manufactured. Let 
us pray for more of Christ within us, and 
leave the method of the answer to God. 
And let us not disparage anything be- 
cause we do not possess it. Puny dis- 
cipleship may well take lessons of ma- 
ture piety, and respect its doctrines even 
if it can not receive them. If you, who 
have little piety, can not see how it is 
that the experience of life and growth 
in grace help one to understand the 
truths of God’s word, then take the fact 
on the testimony of others. Your testi- 
mony, of course, is worthless. The 
best thing you can say, as testimony, is, 
“J open not my mouth, because I know 
nothing about it.” 

We have said nothing hitherto about 
our circulation on the continent of Af- 
rica. Rev. Albert Bushnell writes from 
the Gaboon, West Africa, of “ The Sab- 
bath at Home :” — 

“Tt is the best monthly of the kind I 
have ever seen, and nearly meets my 
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beau-ideal of a Christian family maga- 
zine. It is just what we need here in 
‘our mission for ourselves, our larger pu- 
pils in the schools, and readers in the 
towns and at the trading establishments. 
The first six numbers are going the 
rounds, and will be well worn when we 
get them back. If your Society will 
send a- copy to the mission gratis, it will 
be received with many thanks; if not, 
please send to me as a subscriber.” 

The words “well worn” remind us of 
another letter recently received from a 
pious lady in Ossawatomie, Kas., who 
sends the money for extra copies of the 
January and February numbers of the 
present year, with the remark, “ for ours 
are sadly worn in lending.” We are 
happy to know that the Sabbath at 
Home is thoroughly read; and we will 
take the liberty to suggest to borrowers 
that if ten of them will unite to form a 
club, they can each have the magazine for 
a year at the extremely low price of $1.50. 


BIBLE RECREATIONS, 


XXXVI. 
EVENTS IN SEPTEMBER. 


1. This was a critical month in the 
history of a certain governor mentioned 
in the Bible. He was an enterprising 
man, and a man of prayer, and, withal, a 
shrewd man. A great work, on which 
he had set his heart, and which he had 
pursued day and night with untiring 
zeal, was nearly completed. Some of the 
neighboring rulers were full of jealousy 
on that account. They invited him to a 
friendly conference. He declined, and 
gave a reason which has been quoted 
with approval thousands of times, even 
to our day. They sent four times, and 
got the same answer every time. .They 
then hired a man to terrify the governor 
by a pretended prophecy. His answer 
indicated that he was a man of some 
courage. His great work was success- 
fully finished this month. What work 
was it? What was the governor’s name? 
What were the names referred to above ? 


2. What was the name of the month 
corresponding to September ? 


XXXVIL. 

We see a royal city built by a wicked 
king about fifty years before, and named 
after the original owner of the land. It 
is finely situated on a large oval hill, 
which rises six hundred feet above the 
vale. The glorious view from its ter- 
races over rich, well-watered valleys and 
hills beyond is bounded by the blue sea. 
But war has brought misery to this 
lovely spot, and to-day a haggard throng 
is pressing through the gate. Some 
bring food to eager buyers ; others rush 
out to gather spoil. In their frenzy the 
people overbear and tread to death the 
peer who has charge of the gate. Only 
twenty-four hours before, he had mocked 
God’s servant who brought the assur- 
ance of relief, and the seer had de- 
clared that for his unbelief he should see, 
but not share, the blessing. Give the 
name of the city, the peer, and the seer. 
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3. Whose death brought an unhearé 
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of grief to his mother’s heart > Ale 
EON TE anes toe ors REGEN 4. Who was the first of the twelve 
Sean ince er ee apostles to follow Christ ? BS ile | 
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